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AN OASIS ALONG THE TRACK.—[Sze Pace 254.] 











LIKE FATHER LIKE SON. 
(See [astrasion on Page 257.) 

Tax man looked into the cup ome dsy— 
Only one glance, then terned away; 
3 sid in the sparkling wine : 
more giance, and the man is mine!” 
And be langhed and danced in hie ruby Jair 

| the wine grew foamy and sparkling fair. 
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Another glance did the man bestow, 
And his eyes shone bright with a strange wild glow. 
y ome yp! one taste!” thought he; 
" can it do to one like me 7” 





, be tried at Last, 
non seized and held him fast. 


As father does,” thinks the little son, 
“So may L” And the deed is done. 
The demon laeghs as the days go by, 
Aud chuckles, “ Another soul have I!” 
And the boy cries out, “It is well, I know, 
ere father leads, 1 may surely go!” 


So years roll on, and the man grows old, 

Rich in crime, and but poor in gold; 

The son bes reeled into man’s estate, 

His heart on fire with sin and hate; 

And the demon tightens his cruel chain, 

While be lures fresh victims to share their pain. 
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UNDER WHICH KING? 
ATO recent political event is comparable 
LN in the excitement it has cansed to the 
appointment of the Boston Collector. The 
Republican press has spoken, as usual, very 


freely, and there is no doubt that we see | 


the beginning of a resolute struggle for the | 
control of the party, which will end in its | 
purification or its destruction. The first 
serious conflict will be in Massachusetts, 
where General BuTLER or some henchman 
of his will undoubtedly be a candidate for 
the chief office in the State. His opponents 
will probably first try conelusious within 
the party lines, and endeavor to carry the 
convention as they did last year. If they 
sneceed, they will carry the State, for the 
yeneral will not bolt. His bolting would 
mean nothing but his individual preference 
not to come into the ark. But if, with the 
countenance of the President and the aid 
f the patronage of office, General BUTLER 
should secure the nomination, bis opponents 
would probably bolt to some purpose. Nor 
would they be much concerned by his as- 
sertion that it is dishonorable to go into a 
convention, and then refuse to be governed 
ly ites decision. They might object to the 
yeneral as a poor authority upon “honor” 
in politics, and they would certainly refuse, 
upon any plea of “ honor,” to support a can- 
didate whose election they would consider 
a grave public misfortune. In the event of 
his success, General BuTLER wonld have | 
captured the regular organization of the 
party. He could then be opposed only out- 
side of it. His opponents would in that 
case, unless they mean to surrender, nomi- 
nate a candidate and appeal to the Com- 
monwealth. They might be defeated, but 
they would have shown that they held par- 
ty subordinate to principle, and the result 
would be a reform party, which would pres- 
ently absorb the best elements of the Dem- 














- ocratic party, and contest the Presidency 


in 1876, 

This movement would not be confined to 
Massachusetts. It would gradually extend, 
for the feeling of hostility to Butlerism in 
politics is pronounced and active in every 
Republicaa State. The great misfortune of 
the Republican party is that many of its 
most conspicuous chiefs in Congress are not 
representative of ita trne character and pur- 
pose, but of that tendency which has pro- 
duced such wide-spread protest and discon- 
tent. The situation every day forces upon 


the most unwavering Repnblicans the ques- 
tion, when will it be necessary for our honor 
a8 men and patriots to oppose the party? 
No good citizen will answer the question 


hastily, because the responsibility involved 
is Very great. In polities the main question 
is often one of expediency—net what we 





would, but what we can. For instanee, in 
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Massachusetts to oppose General BuTLER 
with a third candidate is to take the risk of 
bringing the Democratic party into power. 
Such a result in that State may not be very 
disastrous, because the immense majority 
of the people are really Republican. But 
in New York an organized Republican pro- 
test against the regular Repnblican organi- 
zation would bring Tammany Hall and all 
that it implies into the control of the State. 
No Republican will help that result in any 
way until he is satisfied that the evil of con- 
tinued Republican ascendency under the 
present management of the party is as great 
as that of Democratic success. Then, as in 
1844 the radical anti-slavery men of both 
parties in New York took the risk and voted 
for a third candidate, the protesting Repub- 
licans would support some candidate who 
stood for honesty in public life, and they, 
too, would take the consequences. 

It is undeniable that events hasten such 
a result, and it will be very much affected by 
the action of Massachusetts in the autumn. 
If the gentlemen who propose to keep the 
Republican party where Joun A. ANDREW 
left it hold to that determination, they will 
bolt, as he certainly would have bolted un- 
der the present circumstances, if General 
ButLer should be nominated in Septem- 
ber. Governor ANDREW was not a man who 
feared a minority, and he would have de- 
spised the silent protest of not voting when 
a great principle was involved. The sooner 
the people of this country see that they are 
ruled by a governing class which maintains 
itself by the vast abuse of patronage, the 
sooner those people will again govern. The 
theory is that’the people rnle through the 
parties. The fact is that the great office- 


YR With this Number of Hanver'’s Weex: | holders begin at the beginning, control the 


primary meeting, the county convention, 


' the State convention, nominate the candi- 
| dates, and leave the voter no choice but to 


support the regular nomination or to bolt 
the party. So long as honorable and able 
men are nominated, all is well, but the sys- 


| tem easily degenerates into a tyranny not to 


be endured. The people of Massachusetts 
apparently propose to resume their power, 
even if only by a protesting vote. The tel- 
egram of Mr. Forsrs and his friends was a 
challenge, from which they are not the men 
to withdraw. Purity of administration is 
now the chief practical issne, and that pu- 
rity is impossible should the spirit which 
has triumphed in the Boston Custom-honse 
prevail. 





MOIETIES. 


THE necessity of Mr. FenToN’s bill to abal- 
ish moieties and to fix a salary for the high- 
er customs officers has been very thoroughly 
demonstrated by the recent revelations of 
the SANBORN contracts and of Custom-house 
receipts. The former seems to be as bare a 
theft of public money as was ever perpetra- 
ted. There has been no kind of justification 
of it attempted, and the relation to it of cer- 
tain gentlemen whose characters have been 
hitherto unimpeached is not easily explica- 
ble. Immense sums of money have been 
paid to Sanborn for doing the duty of reg- 
ularly salaried officers of the government, 
and those officers have not only been vir- 
tually directed not to do their duty, but 
have been instructed to aid SANBORN in 
every way. In the case of Custom-house 
emoluments, the official documents explain 
the hostility to any reform of the system of 
the civil service by showing the enormity of 
the prizes which the chief offices now are. 
The facts daily disclosed go far to prove that 
rigorous retrenchment is all that is needed 
to restore the Treasury to a safe condition. 
But we warn members of Congress that, un- 
less they scan carefully and in detail every 
clanse and every amendment to every clause 
of the appropriation bills, they will have pro- 
vided for more leaks and thefts. 

“An informer,” says Mr. 8. B. Eaton in 
his pamphlet upon seizures, “intimates to 
a revenue official that an importer has de- 
frauded the government in the matter of 
duties on imports; the official, upon com- 
plaint and affidavit, obtains from the Judge 
of the District Court of the United States a 
secret warrant to seize the books and papers 
of the importer; the books and papers are 
seized, and are carried away to be examined 
for the ostensible purpose of investigating 
the alleged frand.” Meanwhile the laws 
themselves are so obscure and complicated 
that the most honest merchant may uncon- 
sciously violate, or seem to violate, some 
provision. The rewards of the informer, if 
fraud can be established, are so enormous— 
in one case JAYNE received nearly seventy 
thonsand dollars—that every kind of in- 
trigue and deceit and subornation is prac- 
ticed: clerks are solicited and tampered 
with ; the opportunities of black-mail are 
immense; and the most honorable mercan- 
tile fames are stained with the odium of 
fraud by reports telegraphed through the 
country of the seizure of their books and pa- 
pers upon charges of swindling. Secretaries 





| of the Treasury and Judges of the Supreme 


Court agree that it is often almost impossi- 
ble for any merchant to determine the mean- 
ing of the law. Appeals to the Treasury 
Department for explanation upon all kinds 
of points are incessant, and the informer is 
naturally swift to swear that any violation 
of any law or regulation, however innocent 
and unintentional it may be, is necessarily 
fraud. 

The attempt of JayNz, the most notorious 
of the informers, to stigmatize the mercan- 
tile class in the large cities of this country 
as swindlers and perjurers was baffled by 
the simple and forcible statement of Mr. W. 
E. Dopce before the Committee of Ways 
and Means. The system of terror in which 
the house of PHeps, DopGe, & Co. was in- 
volved by the spies and agents of the gov- 
ernment will be incredible to Americans who 
have supposed that they lived in a free coun- 
try. It is a system that would not be sur- 
prising in Naples, but is revolting to an 
American. The house was supposed to have 
admitted its guilt by paying a sum in com- 
promise. But entangled in obscure meshes 
as it was, and not knowing that it might not 
have unwittingly violated some law, it had 
no other resource. 

Mr. Eaton’s argument is admirable and 
conclusive. But the good sense of the coun- 
try should need no elaborate plea to prove 
that laws so monstrous as those which au- 
thorize the public branding of the most hon- 
orable men as rascals should be repealed. 
This repeal should be part of a thorough 
revision and digest of all the revenue laws, 
ineluding Mr. FENTON’s principle of fixed sal- 
aries to officers of the revenue. The simple 
facts in regard to the seizures in the foreign 
revenue service, and to the results of the 
SANBORN contract in the internal revenne, 
ought to open the eyes of all honest men. 
Niggardly salaries are not wise. Let them 
be ample and generous, that the public serv- 
ice may not be a sacrifice so severe that 
peor men must necessarily be excluded from 
it. But all moieties and penalties should be 
abolished. The revenue laws and the San- 
BORN contracts read like the Treasury regu- 
lations of ante-revolutionary France and 
medieval Italy. If they are necessary parts 
of “the American system,” the indignation 
of the American people will repudiate it as 
a foul libel upon their name. 





MR. DISRAELL 


THE English papers agree that Mr. Dis- 
RAELI has now, for the first time, a clear 
party majority, and that, therefore, if he 
has a policy, he has at last the chance of 
showing it. The speech which he made to 
his own constituents at Buckingham, when 
the success of his party was already assured, 
was very cautious, and commits him to noth- 
ing distinctly, except to the twenty-fifth 
clause of the Education Act, which provides 
for what is called religious education. This 
clause, he said, is the symbol of the qnes- 
tion. Those who approve it are in favor of 
such edneation, and there is no compromise. 
He admits, therefore, that his party is com- 
mitted to the system of religious education. 
Mr. DisrRaELi's general position is strength- 
ened by the unhappy condition of India, for 
if the famine should increase, the responsi- 
bility of not having made more ample pro- 
vision for relief will fall upon the Liber- 
al Administration; and it will be further 
strengthened should any serious disaster 
befall the Ashantee expedition. 

The speeches of the Conservative candi- 
dates were equally general. They were all 
for church and state, and the unity of the 
empire and the glorious constitution, and 
King, Lords, and Commons, They were also 
favorable to relieving all real suffering and 
removing all actual burdens, whenever care- 
ful inquiry had shown what was real, and 
whenever wise legislation could be adopted. 
They were all of opinion that Mr. Giap- 
STONE’S Offer to take off the income tax was 
a mere attempt to bribe a class of voters, 
and that the most cherished British institu- 
tions would disappear and British glory van- 
ish should the Liberal rule continue much 
longer. They had it all theirown way. The 
reaction is undeniable ; and perhaps a great 
deal of the result is due to what Mr. EUGENE 
LAWRENCE mentions in his interesting let- 
ter in another column—the feeling that the 
present Liberal party offers no hope for the 
reforms upon which the radical heart of En- 
gland is set. Mr. SMALLEY, whose opportu- 
nities of observation are good, and who has 
a large acquaintance among English Liber- 
als, says in his letters to the Tribune that 
the republican party, as such, is very small 
and unimportant. But the movement rep- 
resented by the Dissenters, to which Mr. 
LAWRENCE alludes, is of another kind. 

The suecess of Mr. DisRak1i is to be re- 
gretted because it is a return of the Palmer- 
stonian epoch of brilliant political skepti- 
cism. If he is a statesman of profound po- 
litical convictions, it is his misfortune that 





nobody believes it. But the British fear of 
logic and of political “abstractions,” which 
Mr. Mix admirably described, injured Mr. 
GLADSTONE, whose earnestness and sincerity 
seemed priggish and pedantic to the common 
British mind. Mr. Lawkence’s letter gives 
a good glimpse of that national mind, which 
changes so slowly that it is not difficult to 
believe that Sir RopertT WaLPoLe would be 
almost as acceptable a minister as he was a 
hundred and forty years ago. England is 
fortunate in being judged by a few conspicu- 
ous persons. Mr.GLapsTone, Mr. DisRAELI, 
Lord GRANVILLE, Mr. Lowe, Lord Carns, 
and Lord SaLispury are so able that the 
American finds himself thinking of these 
gentlemen as the types and representatives 
of the political class in Great Britain. And 
if, when he is reminded that they are ex- 
ceptional, he should be disposed to think it 
a good system which brings such men into 
the active control of politics, he may be rec- 
onciled to his own country by inquiring into 
the system by which they are elected, and 
by considering the general condition of the 
country which has been governed by a class. 
Mr. Disra£1I, who is very shrewd, doubtless 
thinks that England wishes to rest—al- 
though its recent progress does not seem to 
have been exhausting—and as some of his 
most intelligent supporters declared upon 
the hustings that the county franchise ques- 
tion is not yet ripe, there is no reason to 
expect a startling or “ splendid” administra- 
tion. 





“TRUE BLUE” BLOOD. 


THOsE who sneer at the nomination of 
Mr. Simmons as a defeat of the Boston “ blue 
blood” merely play into the hands of General 
BUTLER and his friends. The latter gentle- 
men are very careful to represent themselves 
as friends of the people, and Mr. Summons 
was described as the “poor boy,” and those 
who were opposed to his appointment were 
flonted as “respectable,” and “ kid-gloved,” 
and “ perfumed aristocracy,” and his success 
was called the humiliation of “ Beacon Hill” 
and the “snubbing of the aristocracy.” If 
that were all, nobody would be very sorry. 
But the trath is that what is derisively call- 
ed “respectability” is simply honesty, decen- 
cy, and principle in politics. These were 
indeed snubbed by the appointment, but 
that fact does not seem to be a subject of 
public congratulation, or its significance to 
be exhausted by brilliant satire upon blue 
blood. It was undoubtedly true that many 
of the more conspicuous leaders in the op- 
position to the nomination were educated 
and rich men. But their wealth has been 
as honestly acquired as that of General BuT- 
LER or Mr. Smamons, and upon this occasion 
they represented the great mass of intelli- 
gent and honorable people who are opposed 
to merely mercenary politics. Their defeat 
is not the humiliation of rich men as against 
poor, for their opponents are rich also, but 
it is the momentary discomfiture of that 
principle which can alone save our political 
system from disgrace and ruin. 

We say frankly, however, that the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Summons took the wrong ground 
in the contest. They accepted the enemy’s 
choice of position. They sought a good end 
by a wrong means. They pleaded as party 
men under the usages of the party, instead 
of standing upon the President’s solemn 
pledge to change those usages when this 
very case should arise. When, therefore, 
the President asked if Mr. Simmons were 
not a good Repnblican, the contestants could 
not deny it. - When he asked if they charged 
him with dishonesty, they were silent. And 
when in turn they said that he was not fit- 
ted for the post, the President replied con- 
clusively that he must make his own choice 
among Republican advisers, and that if they 
thought the candidate unfit, there were as 
many sound Republicans of another opinion. 
The same difficulty overthrew Senator Bovt- 
WELL. He is openly and strongly in favor 
of a strictly political civil service, and has 
never favored the effort to reform it. When, 
therefore, he was asked if Mr. Summons were 
not an honest man and an efficient officer, he 
could not deny it, for Mr. Summons had held 
office under him when he was at the head 
of the Treasury; and when he was farther 
asked why, if Mr. Summons were honest and 
efficient, and also a good and hard-working 
Republican, he should not upon good Re- 
publican recommendations be appointed, the 
Senator was necessarily silent. He might 
have a personal preference, but under the 
system which he approves and supports 
there was no sound reason against the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Summons. 

The object of his opponents, however, was 
that of all truly patriotic citizens, to with- 
stand the influence and tendency which are 
represented by General BUTLER, and which 
are rending the Republican party. The sneer 
at it as a movement of “respectability” and 
of “the white cravat and daily bath” gen- 
tlemen is merely a sign of that jealousy of a 
high and honorable tone in politics which 
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demagogues are always swift to use. The 
Boston Herald has well disposed of General 
BUTLER’s representation of Mr. SIMMONS as 
“a poor boy;” while his own claims to popu- 
lar affection on the ground of peculiar friend- 
ship for “the people” are shown in their true 
value by his leading the “back pay” raid 
upon the people’s money in the Treasury, 
and by his effort to get the “ poor boy” Sim- 
MONS into the Boston Custom-house, in order 
that the money of the people may be paid 
to those who will advance General BUTLER’s 
personal interests. 





THE LATE HARTFORD 
CONVENTION. 


TuE recent meeting of college delegates 
at Hartford to confer upon the feasibility of 
an intercollegiate contest in scholarship or 
oratory decided to hold a contest of oratory 
in New York next January. Colonel Hia- 
GINSON, who, a few years ago, suggested a 
trial of scholarship by competitive exam- 
inations, was present at the meeting, and 
made some excellent general suggestions, 
finally offering the resolution upon which 
the convention acted. It is possible, al- 
though we are inclined to doubt, that a 
contest of oratory will lead to the real ob- 
ject sought by Colonel H1GGINnson, that is, 
an elevation of the standard of scholarship 
by genuine competition. The present plan 
can hardly end in more than a commence- 
ment display of declamation or a college ex- 
hibition. The contestants are to be not 
more than two from each college, and the 
orations not more than ten minutes in 
length, and the time and care which will 
be lavished upon them can not have an ad- 
equate result. But, if we are correct, the 
movement, which seems to be very sincere, 
will undoubtedly take another form. That 
form should be the one already suggested 
by Colonel HigGinson. And this movement 
must proceed from the college authorities, 
not from the students. 

In this State, for instance, if the govern- 
ing officers of the colleges should agree that 
the high degrees should be conferred by 
them only upon candidates who had sue- 
cessfully passed an examination to be held 
by the most competent examiners selected 
by mutual consent, the standard of real 
scholarship would visibly rise. This could 
not be done by the Board of Regents, for 
they could only control their own degrees. 
The desirability of some such co-operation 
is evident to those who are familiar with 
the educational interests of the State. There 
are about thirty colleges in New York, but 
we have known the most thorough academy 
teachers prouder of the one boy whom they 
gent up to Harvard or Yale than of the doz- 
en who entered one of our own institutions. 
A New York intercollegiate contest which 
would correct this would be a real service 
to the State. But it would demand a sin- 
cere love of letters and a high spirit of self- 
sacrifice to accomplish it. The vital diffi- 
culty with many colleges is that they depend 
mainly upon fees, not upon fonndations and 
endowments. To increase fees they must 
attract students, and to attract students the 
curriculum must not be very severe. More- 
over, such examinations would involve con- 
siderable expense, and poorer colleges, there- 
fore, could not participate. It is very cred- 
itable that the movement which led to the 
Hartford convention began with the stu- 
dents; and even if the first form which it 
takes should prove to be mistaken, the spirit 
from which it springs may b> trusted for 
good results. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. IX. 


Ar the first note of a general election all En- 
gland rises in a wild excitement that leaves no 
room for reflection or repose. Royal weddings 
and barbaric festivities, the wassail and the rev- 
els of princes and princesses, even the bay of 
the hounds and the destructive pleasures of the 
field, are forgotten in the rude interest of the po- 
litical game. The English candidate often en- 
ters upon the chase for office with little more del- 
icacy than if he were hunting a fox or a stag. 
He is prepared to brave all dangers, and leap the 
bars of common refinement, If he escapes a 
shower of mud or a host of missiles, if his eyes 
are not blinded by a cloud of Cayenne pepper, as 
happened recently at Bath, if he is not jostled 
and tossed by a riotous throng, he is at least ex- 
pected in many boroughs to visit all his constitu- 
ents at their own houses or at the tavern, and se- 
cure their ‘* promises” by all the arts of custom- 
ary flattery. Sometimes lifs reception is far from 
courteous. From one house he may be driven 
with no gracious epithets, or told in another of 
his least popular errors; but good humor must 
sit upon his uneasy brow, and the august legis- 
lator, who may have held listening senates in ex- 
pectation, finds often a less placable audience in 
the rustic throngs who have now asserted their 

. To-secure a ‘‘ promise” there is no la- 
bor that the ambitious candidate must not under- 





go. He notes every one of them in a book, and 
counts them up at the polls, If his ‘* promises” 
prove to be untrustworthy, he is certain that brib- 
ery has been used to win away his supporters, 
and at once prepares to contest the election. In 
a recent case the disappointed aspirant had se- 
cured “ promises” enough to carry him in by a 
large excess. His note-book foretold an unex- 
ampled triumph, but before the election-day had 
waned every tavern in the borough poured forth 
a stream of strong ale that seemed to flow gra- 
tuitously ; the independent voters staggered to 
the polls with no thought of their pledges ; five- 
pound notes were liberally distributed ; the town 
was drowned in intoxication ; the rival candidate 
far outstripped his competitor. The unlucky 
Conservative at once brought his action, and was 
again defeated. An astute if not impartial mag- 
istrate held that the reputation of the successful 
member was not to be tainted by the acts of his 
supporters. Bare-headed, exposed to the chill- 
ing rain and the disheartening mist, even Mr. 
GLapstone was forced to stand before his con- 
stituents at Blackheath in the open air, and for 
two hours discourse in his sonorous tones upon 
the weaker points of his opponent’s policy. He 
performed his duty to his constituents with the 
courage of a Homeric champion, and showed 
that his astute rival had only a dim perception 
of the position of the Straits of Malacca. Not 
discouraged, Mr. Disraeti goes down to the 
rural districts to prove to his farming constitu- 
ency that his agricultural knowledge is at least 
equal to his geographical, The followers or the 
supporters of the two chiefs imitate the activ- 
ity of their leaders, Every house is canvassed, 
every voter solicited by a personal application 
either from the candidate or his agents. Only 
Mr. Bricut seems exempted from the common 
custom, and Birmingham returns its favorite 
member without a contest. The candidate be- 
gins his labor by a printed appeal for the votes 
of the constituency. He defines his political 
principles in advertisements in all the leading 
journals and in placards pasted on every blank 
wall and friendly scaffolding. Public meetings 
follow, in which his nomination is confirmed, and 
an earnest throng of active politicians listen to 
his speeches, and question him closely as to his 
past or future conduct. Of the political projects 
and opinions avowed by the opposing candidates, 
some verge upon the intense loyalty of passive 
obedience, and some revile almost to the limits 
of revolution. The Conservative of the rural dis- 
tricts, who often owns neavly all the land he looks 
upon, whose constituents may be in great part 
his tenants or dependents, who speaks to an au- 
dience of whom not many can write their names, 
usually utters a brief address against the foes of 
church andcrown. He is the friend of the farm- 
er, and enlarges on the necessity of great landed 
estates. ‘The Conservative of the city is more 
politic, and claims only that the nation is weary 
of perpetual reforms, and needs a period of rest. 
The moderate Liberals, of whom Mr. GLApsTone 
is the chief, content themselves with evading the 
pressing questions of the day, promise a reign 
of economy for the future, direct attention to the 
various important reforms they have accomplish- 
ed in the past five years, to the magnificent re- 
turns of the revenue, and the enormous growth 
of trade. Of the unequal distribution of its prof- 
its they have less to say. 

But beneath the two ruling parties has risen 
up @ species of opposition to both that demands 
bolder opinions and less guarded words. The 
extension of the suffrage in the cities, the spread 
of education, have produced a class of thinkers 
that are no longer satisfied with imperfect re- 
forms. They require the speedy removal of all 
those feudal restrictions that weigh most heavily 
upon the industrious, the liberation of the work- 
ing classes from all the disabilities of church and 
state, While the future heirs of the crown are 
wasting their stipends in Oriental revelries, while 
the great and the gay are plunging into new dis- 
sipation, the people are murmuring ominously at 
royal dowries, and pointing to the millions of 
paupers who are the natural frait of long years 
of class legislation. The new party has already 
its candidates, They fill their addresses with 
declarations that threaten a complete revolution 
in English politics, One advanced Liberal de- 
mands the destruction of entails, the enlargement 
of the suffrage, the spread of compulsory educa- 
tion. The Non-conformists urge the disestab- 
lishment of the Church. The working classes 
require a representation in Parliament. One 
candidate denounces the cost of royalty ; anoth- 
er points to the intolerable sufferings of the peo- 
ple. A more courageous class of politicians are 
rising up in England, and the growth of knowl- 
edge must tend at last to heal many of its woes. 

In our land of universal suffrage political meet- 
ings are conducted with dignity and propriety, 
and of all the immense assemblages that have 
gathered in Cooper Institute or Union Square 
there has been none where free discussion has 
not been secured, and the addresses of rival can- 
didates been delivered without molestation. Our 
voters, conscious of a perfect equality, of their 
unquestioned authority and influence, have long 
learned to grant to each other the immunity they 
require for themselves. But here, where univers- 
al suffrage is the terror of all quiet citizens, the 
conduct of the small portion of the community 
who are permitted to vote is such as weuld do 





discredit to any civilized people. Almost every 
political meeting or election is a scene of outrage 
and disorder. When Mr. GLapsTone arose re- 
cently before an immense assemblage of his 
countrymen at Woolwich, while house-tops, win- 
dows, and every open space were thronged with 
those who were eager to listen to his graceful el- 
ocution, and his important review of his own pol- 
icy and of the prospects of,England, the outcries, 
the noise, the jostlings, and the constant disor- 
der almost prohibited him from speaking at all. 
The greater part of his speech was altogether in- 
audible. The most eminent orator of the day 
could not obtain a hearing. Faint, weary, and 
unwell, often pausing to take some medical prep- 
aration, he persisted in his address, while no sen- 
timent of interest or of fairness seemed to silence 
the Conservative throngs who clamored from 
their neighboring committee-room or pressed to 
and fro through the crowd, It was dangerous 
to approach too near the speaker. At his side 
sat his wife and daughter. There were several 
other ladies on the platform, I am confident 
that no New York audience could be found that 
would have countenanced even the slightest dis- 
order upon so important an occasion or before an 
orator so eminent ; that would not at least have 
been willing to listen even to what they could 
hardly approve. The reports from other polit- 
ical meetings show even greater disorders. In 
one the unlucky candidate, who has sat for 
many years in Parliament, was received with a 
succession of shouts and groans. ‘‘ You're going 
in for a peerage,” cried one satirical Conservative, 
amidst langhter and noise, The speech went on 
in a dumb-show. At last the Conservatives 
struck up Rule Britannia in the back part of the 
room, and the meeting closed in indescribable 
uproar, At Greenwich it was the turn of the 
Conservatives to suffer. The room was filled 
with their opponents, A wild tumult followed. 
The speakers could scarcely be heard at a dis- 
tance of a few feet. A huge coal-heaver mount- 
ed a table and began gesticulating. He exhibit- 
ed the Conservative placard, and one of his party 
had pinned a rosette of gay ribbons on his grimy 
dress. On each side of him stood a gentleman, 
armed with a cane, to defend him from his as- 
sailants. A general fight followed upon the 
platform, and its occupants were rolled down 
upon the heads of the audience. One of the 
chief officers of the government was recently 
quite severely treated in his labor of canvassing, 
and seems to have congratulated himself that 
only one female t ‘* threw mud at him.” 
At Denbigh the candidate was personally as- 
saulted ; at Lincoln the soldiers fired upon the 
mob; at Sunderland and Wolverhampton there 
were alarming riots. There are constituencies, 
no doubt, where education has softened the man- 
ners of the people, and where better order is pre- 
served ; yet it is certain that in none of our own 
electoral districts that I am acquainted with, in 
no portion of our territory, except, perhaps, in 
Georgia or in Texas, can there be found this 
system ofaintimidation and of personal violence 
that shows itself in the most enlightened dis- 
tricts of England. Universal suffrage produces 
a spirit of fairness and of self-respect. Still more 
discreditable to the method of class legislation is 
the wide prevalence of bribery. It takes an in- 
finite variety of forms. When the candidate vis- 
its his constituent and begs his vote he almost 
enters into a compact to return the favor. The 
voter, I am told, not seldom insists upon his 
right to a proper reward. But bribery is applied 
in a more open form. The cost of an election, 
even in a small borough, is often enormous. It 
rises at times from two to ten thousand pounds. 
This money is expended by agents without the 
direct knowledge of the wealthy candidate, but 
not without his concurrence. And on election- 
day at Taunton recently the town ran with free 
beer, and all the taverns were thronged. The 
rude and drunken voters were purchased at a 
pound a man, and a high officer of the govern- 
ment, who has often declaimed strenuously 
against political corruption, ran in by a consider- 
able majority. I am told that this mode of se- 
curing members is prevalent all over England ; 
that the extreme ignorance of the voting class 
lays them open to the arts of active agents, and 
that he who supplies ale most liberally will make 
more converts he who can furnish only argu- 
ments. Another mode of winning votes is intim- 
idation. The great land-owners, often the mas- 
ters of populous towns or of thickly settled dis- 
tricts, whose property, strictly entailed, can never 
be sold, hold over their tenants such a control in 
England as is known in no other country. They 
either elect themselves or their relatives to Par- 
liament. One family has supplied members for 
the same constituency for seventy years. It may 
well be inferred that the mental abilities of these 
hereditary legislators are often the least of their 
qualifications. In one instance a great Conserv- 
ative land-owner condescended to ask for the vote 
of a professional man whom he employed. The 
physician, who was a Liberal, politely evaded the 
request. From that moment the rural magnate 
never spoke to him nor required his services. 
Many intelligent Liberals are already ashamed of 
the abuses of their electoral system, and hope by 
enlarging the suffrage to amend them. Yet it 
may be reasonably inferred that members of Par- 
liament who consent to the employment of dis- 
houorable means for obtaining office can be no 


‘of union and of peace. 





more worthy of confidence than the voters they 
have aided in corrupting. 

In fact, a general election in our own country 
is a far more creditable spectacle of popular self- 
control than England has yet been able to ex- 
hibit. In our recent Presidential contest, when 
all the elements of disunion and discontent were 
stimulated into life, the canvassing passed off 
without disorder, the voting proceeded with ac 
customed regularity, There was no attempt in 
the educated portions of the country to check 
discussion or to intimidate the voter. The most 
unpopular views, the least patriotic orators, were 
heard with patience. Great meetings, to which 
that which recently gathered around Englaud’s 
Prime Minister and refused to hear him would 
seem only a small assemblage, passed off without 
disturbance. Processions as numerous as ar- 
mies swept through our streéts by day and night 
with peaceful regularity; The voting of our 
millions of freemen scarcely disturbed the public 
calm. There were no throngs of drunken men 
reeling through the streets as at Sheffield, Not- 
tingtam, or Wolverhampton, nor unlocky can- 
didates pelted and tossed by riotous mobs. The 
intelligence of an educated nation repressed dis- 
order at political meetings and at the polls, and 
by an immense majority elected the defenders 
The English Liberals are 
anxious to profit from our example, to extend 
the suffrage, and enforce a general education. 

Evoens LawRENce, 
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rt the $3,000,000 specopeationtn the House, on 
he 2d inst., Mr. E. H. Roberts made a strong speech 
of the tax on 





of 
-President Millard Fillmore died at his residence 
in Buffalo on the night of the 8tb inst. He had jnst 
passed the seventy-fourth anniversary of his vb! y. 

Chief Justice Waite took his seat on the United 
States Supreme Court bench on the 4th inst. 

The bronze statue of Governor Clinton, contributed 
by the State of New York to the statue gallery of the 
nationa! Capitol, was uncovered on the @d inst. 

An losion yyy ee occurred on the 2d 
inst. in store No. 900 Broadway, in this city, occu- 
pied by the “ Parlor Artillery Company.” The show- 
window was blown out, and the clerk and two ladies 
were serio! injured. 

James B. Groome was inaugurated Governor of 
Maryland on the 4th inst., to Ol) the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the election of Governor William Pinckney 
Whyte to the United States Senate. 

Havemeyer has nominated George H. Ane 
drews for Police Commissioner, in place of Henry 
Smith, deceased. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





Ex-Prrsrpent Cesprpes of the Cuban republic was 
killed by the Spanish troops on the 27th ult. He waa 
discovered by his murderers through the agency of a 
condemned negro, whose life was spared as a consid- 
eration. His companions succeeded in getting away, 
but he could not escape, and while closely pursued b: 
a detachment of troops led by a ome, be turn 
and fired off six shots from his revolver. This was 
returned by the troops, and Cespedes received bullets 
in the head and breast, causing instant death. His 
body was taken to Santiago de Cuba, and buried on 
the Ist inst. 

The latest news from General Wolseley, dated Febrn- 
ary 7, es the cap and bg ao of Coomassie 
and the LR of the King. The British troops have 
commen Fp theneeny Ky LI TO o 
gratulating troope says, “ England is 
proud of om men, aan 1am proud of the Lonor of 


The new British Parliament assembled on the Sth 
inst. Mr. Brand was re-elected Speaker of the House 





customary since the discovery of by pe pio 
was made before the assembling of Lords an 


Commons. 

The Ear! of Pembroke has been appointed British 
Under - Sec: for the War ment, and the 
Earl of Rosslyn Lord High Commissioner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the a — poem 

persons were and many jour 
woundad bya boiler explosion at Biackburt, Eng!an a 


Fifteen of the crew of the Grace Darling, which went 


ashore off the Scotch coast du the recent gales 
were drowned. Four men belo’ to the life-savi 
station were drowned in attem rescue the crew. 

being nny of = Dr. Livingstone wil! be rted 
from Africa at the pu expense, 

The otamanip Sadra was ioe n'a sori recent on 
the way from to Port Said. Thirty persons 
were drowned. 


has ordered to be dis- 
tributed to states of the a ¢ farther instali- 
ment of 42,000,000 thalers of the h indemnity. 


The French Academ tponed the contem- 
plated tion to M. kmile Bilivier because he per. 
ahd _ ning in his inatigura! address a eulogy of 

m 


peror, 
The famine in India has aseumed alarming propor- 
es. The Lieut t-Governor of Ben reports 
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THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE IN NEW YORK 
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shuffle toward others, until their capacious bags 








EXTERIOR VIEW. 


THE RAG-PICKERS AT HOME. 


Tur adage that one-half of the 
world knows not how the other 
half lives applies to the commonest 
occupations—even to journalism, 
literature, and art ; but in the great 
metropolis there are hundreds of 
unostentatious toilers whose lives, 
and means and ends thereof, are 
familiar only to the policeman and 
the sanitary inspector. They form 
an indispensable part of the indus- 
trial system, but they are not to 
be found in brick warehouses ; 
they are organized, but are never 
heard of in labor movements. ‘The 
aggregate of their toil is immense- 
ly valuable, but the individual's 
part is deemed useless and worth- 
less. Haunting the purlieus and 
by-ways, they are scouted as vaga- 
honds, but in the midst of vice they 
are passably honest, and though 
next-door neighbors to squalid 
pauperism, they have unquestion- 
able independence and exemplary 
thrift. We have especial reference 
to the rag-pickers of New York, 
than whom there are no laborers 
more humble, yet, in comparison 
with numbers, more important, 
and about whose existence there 
is deeper mystery. A mere pass- 
ing glimpse of them is not often 
obtained, and if, more intent upon 
every unpleasant mound of gar- 
bage and scrap of waste than upon 
the streams of humanity, they shun 
us in the street, we, too, have a 
pardonable instinct to increase our 
distance both from them and their 
suspicious-looking burdens, Inti- 
macy is not sought upon one side, 
nor granted upon the other. As 
ready with their crooks as surgic- 
al students are with their lancets, 
they assiduously probe the contents 
of the ash-barrel and the crevices 
of the gutter, rejecting neither bits 
of wood, broken glass, nor metal. 
‘They are quick but careful in sep- 
arating the marketable from the 
unmarketable, and having made 
their choice from one of the many 
heaps of dirt in our streets, they 





are stout and weighty. In their work they are 
exceedingly diligent, meditative, and lynx- eyed. 
Should one rag-picker find that another has an- 
ticipated him at any spot, he is at once assured 
from past experience as well as from intuitive 
belief that it is a waste of time to turn over one 
grain of the same dust. Its treasures have been 


exhausted, he well knows, and there is scarcely |i 


Vig 


a possibility that one atom of junk has been left 
behind. 

The habitations of these strange people are 
scattered on the east side of the city, between 
Grand and Rivington streets, but the greatest 
number, appreciating the social and business ad- 
vantages of society, have retained possession for 
nearly fifty years of a block of tenements, ap- 
proached by an alley-way from No. 1194¢ Wil- 
let Street, between Stanton and East Houston 
streets, which is named by the other denizens 
of the locality ‘* Rag-pickers’ Row.” This is the 
Mecea of the chiffonnier, his birth- place, and pzob- 
ably his last resort, although, if he is sober, fru- 
gal, and industrious, there is a rural haven where, 
as we shall subsequently show, he may spend his 
closing days. ‘The exteriors of the houses do not 
immediately attract attention. In some lights 
they suggest, with their frequent fire-escape bal- 
conies, enlarged sheets of soiled music ; but ex- 
cept that they are more substantial, they do not 
differ from the ordinary run of tenements. Men 
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and women of every age are constantly passing 
in with heavy loads on their backs, and out on 
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ASSORTING RAGS IN THE CELLAR. 


new expeditions with empty sacks lightly thrown 
across their sunburnt arms. Within we shall 
find more to interest us; and ascending a flight 
of deeply worn steps in the first house, we enter 
the quarters of Martin ScHREIBER, who for over 
thirty years has been the leading spirit and di- 
rector of the community. Previously, in the 
years 1833 and 1834, he was employed as Wasu- 
INGTON Irvine's servant while that author was 
living with his brother Esenezer at No.3 Bridge 
Street, in the First. Ward, and he relates a char- 
acteristic story of his master’s touching benev- 
olence. Martin’s father and mother lived in 
Havre, France, and the son was very anxious 
that they should join him in America, but he 
was unable to save sufficient money to cover the 
expense of their passage. Irvine heard this 
from Martrn one day, and he at once wrote to 
the consul at Havre requesting that the old cou- 
ple be provided with passages and outfits, the cost 
of which he promised to defray. It certainly ap- 
strange that literary reminiscences should 
included in the heterogeneous stores at Rag- 
pickers’ Row. _ Neither Martin nor his wife has 
the slightest.fear of the health-officer who accom- 
panies us. ,They first conduct us through their 
own rooms, yhich are crammed with cheap finery, 
and then introduce us to other occupants of the 
buildings. , In each .house there are twelve or 
fifteen families, who pay a rental of from six to 
ten dollars a month for three or four rooms. A 








CUTTING RAGS FOR RAG CARPETS, 


vile stench fills the place, but still there are many 
evidences of heroic efforts toward cleanliness. 


SKETCHES IN RAG-PICKERS’ ROW.—[Drawn sy R. Lewis.) 
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IN THE COURT. 


The floors are scrubbed daily, all 
refuse is carefully removed to a 
stated repository, and penalties 
are attached to violations of rules 
enacted by Martin for the sani- 
tary government of his subjects 
In one apartment we find Maxie 
Gerss, a handsome woman, aged 
sixty-seven, who has supported her 
maimed and helpless husband for 
three years by rag-picking. In 
another room lives a woman who 
maintains herself and four young 
children by the same profession. 
In unexpected quarters human na- 
ture is sometimes vindicated, and 
proof obtained that charity exists 
elsewhere than in high places. 
The community is composed of 
Germans and French, who, when 
their labors are over, give the rein 


_ to their naterally light hearts, and 


indulge in merriment in striking 
contrast to their dismal occupa- 
tions. They drink, but not to 
excess, and they nearly all are 
members of Roman Catholic or 
Latheran churches, 

The rag-picker starts from the 
Row between four and six o'clock 
every morning, and returns in time 
for breakfast at eight. But before 
he thinks of the pleasure of satis- 
fying the appetite, he proceeds to 
the cellars underneath the houses, 
and there empties the yield of his 
journey upon the ground, that he 
may separate the fat from the glass 
and the iron from the rags, Twelve 
men and women, all advanced in 
age, are kneeling to the same work 
by the vellow light of an oil lamp. 
It is a weird picture. The faces 
of the workers have a ghastly as- 
pect; the low roof and dark walls 
are steeped in shadows. ‘The work 
is done in silence. If the rag- 
picker were in a diamond field he 
could not be more absorbed, and, 
indeed, he has a hope that through 
somebody's carelessness he may 
some day discover a real jewel in 
the dross that ordinarily ‘falls to 
his lot. When he has thoroughly 
assorted the contents of his sack, 
he calculates how much he will 
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profit when the fat-melter, the bone-refiner, the 
paper-maker, and the junk-dealer come to pur- 
chase from him a few hours later. For fat he 
will receive three cents a pound, for bone thirty 
cents a bushel, for rags two dollars a hundred- 
weight, and for his bits of iron and glass two or 
three cents a pound. If he has been fortunate, 
the produce of his first round will realize from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar, and as he will make 
two more expeditions during the day, his total 
gains may amount to three dollars. In his old 
age he may remove to a colony of old-time asso- 
ciates at Limaville, Stark County, Ohio. Five 
families formerly resident in Rag-pickers’ Row 
have already done this, and have purchased sev- 
eral hundred acres of land, which are said to be 
in a high state of cultivation. 


AN OASIS ALONG THE TRACK. 


Tue illustration on our front page portrays a 
scene familiar to travelers along the Texas rail- 
ways. Scarcity of water is one of the greatest 
evils in that State, and the railroads have to avail 
themselves of every ditch and pool that gives the 
least promise of a supply, however scanty, of this 
indispensable source of motive power. In sea- 
sons of heavy rain-falls the pool may become 
quite a large pond, and the water is collected in 
a rude reservoir, and stored up for use in the 
not distant time of drought. The machinery for 
pumping the water into the tank from which the 
engines are fed is driven by a mule or horse, at- 
tended by a man, who is at the same time over- 
seer of the whole establishment. 

The placé may be lonely, miles and miles away 
from the nearest house. The only excitement 
is when a train stops to take in water. A few 
words exchanged with the brakemen or the en- 
gineer, a shrill whistle, and away flies the train, 
leaving the drowsy driver and the drowsy mule 
to their monotonous round. But the traveler’s 
eye has been refreshed by the sight of grass and 
trees, and he can again face the dry and desolate 
prairie with a lighter heart. 


TOM’S FOOLISHNESS. 


** ANOTHER girl! and girls are of no earthly 
use in France without a dowry ;” and Monsieur 
Marillac stalked out of his house in a rage. 

The little new-comer, who was named Marie, 
was the fifth daughter come to vex the paternal 
committee of ways and means. As matrimony 
is the chief end of a French girl’s existence, it 
was no woiider that poor monsieur received the 
congratulations of his friends with his heart 
wrong side out. 

But little Marie throve in spite of the frowns, 
and at sixteen had developed into a fine, hand- 
some, and brave girl, so that her father was 
wont to stroke her long brown hair, and say, 
‘True, you are a girl, Marie, but you have all 
the qualities of a man. That is a great com- 
fort.’ 

At this time Marie had two lovers—one old, 
rich, and whose suit Ler father favored ; the oth- 
er, young and not rich, whom Marie loved, and 
married without the blessing of her father. Her 
husband had just completed a medical education. 
He was tall and handsome, and his name Pierre 
Marqguerat. A week after their marriage Pierre 
found himself nearly penniless, and the young 
husband and wife soon after bade good-by to 
France, to seek a home and fortune in America, 
‘They landed in New York, beginning the work 
of home-making with empty hands, but strong 
hearts full of love. Pierre gradually won a place 
for himself and his profession, which, added to 
Marie’s excellent management, furnished them 
with all the real comforts of home. But every 
year or two brought a baby, until there were 
seven, all boys. ‘ Ah! if my father could only 





see my seven boys, he would adore me, and quite 
forgive me for being a girl myself,” Marie would 
proudly say. 


When the youngest was three years old almost 
the entire family was stricken down with fever. 
From days and nights of watching, Pierre, who 
was less strong than Marie, became prostrate— 
from fatigue, his physician said; but he would 
he quite well after a little rest. In two hours 
he was dead, and the eldest son lay dying. 

From that day Marie was broken - hearted. 
She had Joved her husband with the whole 
force and strength of her intense nature. From 
the day she married him until he lay dead at her 
side no other man had seemed to her so large- 
souled, so noble- hearted, so devoted and true. 
She did not weep—her grief was too deep for that. 

ler heart, if she had one, was stone. Nothing 
moved her. All sorrows fell so far short of her 
own as to seem not worthy the name of sorrow. 
She was still so young, barely thirty-three, and 
she already had drunk to the very dregs the 
sweetest and saddest of life’s wine. For her 
woman’s heart there was nothing left. For her 
mother’s heart there were six boys, and for her 
brains and her. hands the care and support of 
them. She had her home, but no income now. 
What could she do? Teach French, and take 
a few boarders. So a few weeks’ time saw the 
happy, bright-eyed, vivacious Marie changed 
into a pale, sad, black-robed woman, with her 
handsome boys gathered about her like a con- 
stellation, and half a dozen gentlemen to sit at 
her table and learn French. Most of them were 
professional men, while one or two were her own 
countrymen, ‘The first to come was Tom Sigis- 
mond, partner in a down-tewn tea house, and 
the pet of a bachelor coterie, many of whom had 
been classmates in college, and led the usual 
life of well-to-do city fellows who have no ‘‘in- 
cumbrances.” Some one in the firm was want- 
ed who understood French, and why not learn 
it himself? , A Franco- American friend gave 
him Madame Marquerst’s address. The artless- 





ness of madame’s broken English, and the sweet- 
ness of her broken-hearted face, made the formal 
business matter a foregone conclusion. And so 
it happened that being the first by a day on the 
carpet, ‘Tom was given the late doctor's place at 
table, if ‘*he would be so good as to carve.” 
Carving was as new and untried a business as 
speaking French. But he was a fellow to do any 
thing for a woman except marry her. He would 
carve if he amputated his hands in the operation. 
And then those six distracting boys, with their in- 
terminable French chatter, with their ‘‘ maman, 
maman, maman,” kissing her, hugging her, rub- 
bing their heads against her, overwhelming her 
with their devotion, and trying her patience to 
the utmost! How could he ever expect to learn 
all their pretty French names, much less abide 
in the midst of such a bedlam ? 

And so each and all of the gentlemen thought, 
but had their wonderings answered by the name- 
less graces of the widowed madame. Day by 
day only enhanced their admiration, and aston- 
ished them with her capabilities. From morn- 
ing until evening neither her hands nor her feet 
seemed to find rest. There were always the boys 
to be sent to school, the market, her French pu- 
pils, her household to superintend; and yet she 
seemed always so incapable of fatigue, always so 
tidy, and always courteous and ready to talk, 
but always so very, very sad. 

One day Gustave, the third boy, was brought 
in from the street with the blood streaming from 
a wound in his head. It had been nearly a year 
since Pierre had died, and until now Marie had 
thought she had no heart. But the sight of her 
bleeding child showed her that she had, and she 
gave way to a flood of tears. After that she was 
quite like the impulsive, vivacious, and warm- 
hearted Marie of old. She was a Frenchwoman 
in a thousand ingenious ways—so rich in tact, 
in expediency, in helpfulness; but had it not 
been for all those boys, one might never have 
known what a character she had. One day it 
was teaching little Pierre never to lie; another, 
Louis the beauty of unselfishness ; another, court- 
eous manners to Colet, generosity to Claude, or 
patience to Paul. She was certainly the most 
wonderful mother these men ever had seen; and 
neither had they forgotten theirown. The sight 
of her and her boys day after day developed their 
own fatherly instincts and longings for a home 
and fireside and a madame of their own. But 
where could such another Marie be found? None 
of them asked himself that question oftener than 
did handsome Tom Sigismond. Women were 
so tremendously deceitful! He could count up 
a score of *‘ perfect beauties” he had flirted with, 
who smiled sweetly, sang and talked like seraphs, 
and made bewildering toilets; but he declared he 
knew them to be perfect Xantippes in temper. 
(That was before Xantippe's amiability had been 
exonerated.) If he married, and he certainly 
never should, but if he did, he wanted to know 
the woman, Calling now and then, seeing her 
in the parlor, going to opera and concert, riding 
in Central Park, and the like, furnished no real 
clew to her character. Moreover, there was no 
way to find out, unless one interviewed her maid, 
or engaged in her employ under the guise of 
coachman. Even if they were angels, he was 
afraid of angels, unless it was this French one 
with her six cherubs. 

Of course he learned French with a vengeance. 
It was a wonderfully courteous seem- 
ing fitted for only lords and ladies. He was as- 
tonished that he had not learned it before. It 
was ‘‘ Voulez-vous quelque chose, madame ?” in 
the morning and at night. He charged himself 
with commissions, and finally grew to taking the 
boys out by twos for a walk or ride. At the end 
of three years he was the only original boarder 
left. He had conjugated the verb aimer through 
all its moods and tenses, and instead of looking 
further for a Marie, decided to sue for this one, 
including the satellites, Louis, Colet, Gustave, etc. 

One day he fell in with a pair of his bachelor 
friends. 

‘Where do you keep yourself, Tom?” in- 
quired one. ‘‘ I haven't seen you for six months. 
In love, eh, old fellow?” 

** Yes, I believe I am,” said Tom, seriously. 

‘* One more unfortunate!” doled out the other. 
**Young, rich, and pretty, I suppose ?” 

**Yes, young, rich, and beautiful,” answered 
Tom. ‘No money, a widow, and six boys.” 

**Oh, that—excuse me—but that’s too thin.” 

** But it’s a fact,” said Tom; and the friends 
sobered. 

“Hey! are you crazy, old boy ?” 

** Never less so, old fellow.” 

“*Six boys! the d—ickens! That's beginning 
life at the top end, I should say.” 

“*Very likely; but if there were twelve, it 
would be all the same. There isn’t another 
woman in the world like her! She's French. 
l've been learning French.” 

‘*Y-e-s, I should say so—by heart. Did you 
propose en Frangais, @ la Frangais ?” 

** Haven’t come to that yet.” 

** Ah! then you're not hopelessly lost ?” 

“Yes, Lam. It’s a gone case. If she says 
no, I'm hers all the same.” 

Of course they had abundant reason to think 
he was a fool. Any body would, when he could 
marry any one of the twenty “‘ splendid girls,” 
but instead choose a widow dowered with half 
a dozen boys! But then he had got beyond 
public opinion. But what would Marie think? 
and what would Louis and Gustave and Colet 
and all those other graded thinkers think? It 
was no small thing to attack a heart surrounded 
by such a home-guard, But faint heart, etc., 
including six boys. 

One day Marie seemed unusually sad and per- 
plexed. ‘‘Some of those horrible bills to meet,” 
Tom suspicioned, and he couldn’t offer her a cent 
beyond his board, which he made as high as pos- 
sible. Next day found her face no brighter, and 





after the boys were all in bed he knocked at ma- 








dame’s little sitting-room, saying he would like 
to come in for awhile. Marie blushed, and put- 
ting her finger to her lips, pointed to little Pierre 
asleep on a sofa. A low tone suited what Tom 
had to say, and so he began, after drawing a 
chair vis-a-vis to her own. 

‘*Madame, you are the only woman in the 
world I know, and the only woman I love. I 
am neither a fool nor crazy. I wish to marry 

ou.” 

Marie threw up her hands in true French 
horror, 

**Marry me! Pourquoi ?” 

** For yourself.” 

** But my six boys !—what can you think ?” 

‘*T think they need a father. You are wear- 
ing your life out to care for them. Moreover, 
as they grow older they will need advice and 
guidance that you can scarcely give. That I 
want to marry you and the six boys is proof that 
I love you six times as much as it is necessary 
to love a woman without children.” 

** Oh, but you will think different to-morrow.” 

**No; I made up my mind to this six months 
ago. I have only waited hoping that time and 
circumstances would make you need me as much 
as I need you. I hope I am not wholly indiffer- 
ent to you?” 

** You have been very, very good. But no one 
can be to me what my Pierre was. I can not 
allow you to sacrifice yourself, and I can not mar- 
ry again. I must give myself to my children— 
les pauvres gargons!” and the tears streamed 
down her cheeks. s 

** But it breaks my heart to see you distressed, 
and have no right to help you,” exclaimed Tom, 
seizing the fair white hand, that bore only a worn 
wedding-ring, and kissing it in a desperate way. 

** Ah, then you must go away,” sighed Marie. 

** And never see you again ? 

** Only as my friend.” 

** And you have no other answer ?” 

** None other, monsieur.” . 

** Promise me one thing. If you can at any 
future time give me a different answer, grant me 
the honor of telling you again how entirely my 
life is yours, and yours only.” 

She smiled sadly. ‘‘ There is always hope in 
such promises, and I would not deceive you. 
You will thank me for this some day, if not now.” 

Of course Tom pi that he never would, 
and avowed his loyalty and devotion, and then, 
packing his traps, went to a hotel without a word 
to any body. 

When the fact of his departure became known 
in the house the boys were furious, and over- 
whelmed Marie with questionings. Each one 
missed him in his own peculiar way, and, ‘‘I 
wish, I do, that Monsieur Sigismond would 
come back!” greeted Marie's ears many times a 
day. And she, poor thing! missed him a thou- 
sand times more and more as the days went on, 
until it was no longer any use for her to deny to 
herself that she loved him a/most as much as she 
had Pierre. And was she quite sure that she 
ought not to have said “ Yes” for the boys’ sake ? 

One day Colet came dancing in like a wild 
boy. ‘*Oh, maman, I met Monsieur Sigismond 
to-day, and he asked how the dear, beautiful ma- 
man was, and about all the boys; and I asked 
him why he went away, and he said he didn’t 
want to, and that he was just dying to come back, 
but you wouldn’t let him. Say, maman, is that 
so? Mayn’t I tell him he may come back ?” 

**No, no, Colet; mother thinks he is very 

, and hopes that some day he will come 
back without mother's saying.so.” But he did 
not come; and although Marie devoted herself 
to the boys, her heart ached all the day. 

Her old friend, Dr. Lauson, who had known 
her and her husband for many years, and who 
had always been very fond of Marie, came in 
nearly every evening, with the kind intention of 
cheering her. True, she would rather a hundred 
times have been alone, but she was too kind to 
appear otherwise than glad to see him. On one 
of these visits the doctor surprised her with an 
offer of his hand aad heart: a very sensible, a 
propriate, and worthy husband, the world ound 
have said. When he had finished, Marie point- 
ed to the door. 

“* Never come through that again with such a 
thought or wish in your heart,” she said, almost 
passionately. ‘‘I do not love you; I can not love 
~~ I never can love you. You are my friend; 

will be frank with you: I love Mr. Sigismond.” 

The doctor bowed an adieu, and passed out. 
He was a generous soul. He knew Sigismond. 
He went straight to his hotel, and sent up his 
card to Tom. 

** Glad to see you, doctor,” greeted Tom, giv- 
ing his hand in a cordial clasp. 

**T’ve just been and offered myself to Madame 
Marquerat,” blurted out the doctor, sinking into 
an easy-chair. 

‘*Ah, and am I to offer congratulations ?” 
said Tom, in a forced way. 

“*Yes, I think you are, Mr: Sigismond. I 
certainly should if i stood in your boots.” 

**Yes? Well, and when is the happy event 
to come off?” 

** Any time you say, I reckon ;” and the doc- 
tor ran his fingers through his sparse locks. 

“*I say ?—that’s clever. You speak in riddles. 
I hope the event has not affected—clouded—dis- 
turbed—your—your—” ’ 

** Yes, I think it has. Madame showed me 
the door. She loves another man, Sir—another 
man. A 

‘* Her poor Pierre,” suggested Tom. 

** No, it’s a live man, and his name is Tom— 
Tom Sigismond.” 

‘* What!” shouted Tom, springing up. 

_ “E-h-h?” responded the doctor, slowly. ‘It 
is best not to be excited over it. You can’t see 
her to-night ; but if you go around to-morrow, I 
think you can fix the matter up; and I advise 





you to rush matters. I know Marie. She love: 
you, my boy—she loves you; but she is a proud | 


piece, and if you give her a chance, she will keep 
postponing the matter to the hurt of you all, 
God bless you!” 

** And you too, my dear man!” added Tom, 
fairly taking the good doctor in his arms. 

Tom went around ‘‘to-morrow.” ‘The boys 
were all home from school, and Marie stood in 
their midst adjusting some difficulty. 

**T saw Dr. Lauson last night, me Mar- 
querat,” began Tom, putting his arm about her, 
while the boys looked on in silent wonder. ‘* We 
will be married to-morrow.” He spoke as if an 
appeal was an utter impossibility. ‘* Boys, what 
do you say for having me for your father ?” 

**Oh, jolly! splendid!” they all shouted; and 
seeing the doubtful look on Marie's face, which 
by intuition they interpreted, began to plead, 
‘*Yes, maman; do, please!” while Louis, draw- 
ing back and folding his arms, said, with great 


ity, 

= T tell you what, Mr. Sigismond, we think 
you're a first-rate fellow, but you'll have to be 
awful good to mother. I'm nearly as tall as 
you now, and I’m well up in gymnastics,” 

** Hush, hush, Louis!” laughed Marie, waving 
the entire corps from the room. What happened 
afterward has happened a great many times, and 
the oftener it happens the more it baffles descrip- 
tion. 

Next day there was a quiet wedding in the 
little home parlor, with only Dr. Lauson, one or 
two lady friends, and the boys to witness the 
ceremony. ‘Tom's friends declared the fellow 
was a fool. But his mode of reconciling them 
to his fate was most effectual. He invited them 
to dine with him, to show off his boys, make them 
envy him his Marie, and enjoy the most deli- 
cious dinners in New York ; and they invariably 
went away confessing that ‘Tom was not such a 
very great fool after all. ‘That was five years 
ago; and as an illustration of the power of ex- 
ample, three out of the five bachelors have mar- 
ried widows with daughters, whom they langh- 
ingly declare shall marry the Marquerat boys. 
Nous verrons. 





PERSONAL. 


WE understand it to be a matter of general 
congratulation among the members of the bar 
that the Governor has designated Judge Dan- 
1EL8, of Buffalo, to be the colleague of Judges 
Davis and Brapy in the Supreme Court Gen- 
eral Term for this district. For the next four 
years, therefore, a considerable portion of his 
time will be in this city. The press of 
Western New York, irrespective of party, are 
expressing regret at the necessity which de- 

ves them of any portion of his time. The 
Laer Journal says, ‘“‘The people of the 
Eighth Judicial District will deeply regret to 

rt with Judge DANIELS, as they appreciate 
his eminent fitness for the discharge of his offi- 
cial duty, while in social intercourse he is al- 
ways the upright, amieble, and genial Christian 
gentleman.”’ 

—The following curious instance of “‘ mis- 
taken identity”’ is from a recent art criticism in 
- ye Journal. Referring to the late water- 
color exhibition, the writer says: 
features of the exhibition 


painter of the ‘ Heart of the Andes’ and ‘ N ’ may, 
perhaps, really have his forte in drawing comic chick- 
ens, but no one, we venture to say, even among those 
who could look unmoved upon his Cordilleras and 
deserts, his Damascus or Jerusalem, could fail to feel 


led, long-l > pert, 
-throated, and with big heads, dism 


Bath,’ is equally humorous in its way, and thoug 

both these little drawings are as slight as slight can 
be, the sense of humor they show, and the sympathy 
with bird-life they indicate, as good in its way as that 
of Bewtox, make us almost regret that Cuvron's gen- 
ius had not led him to comic rather than to ‘ high’ art.” 

It would be strange, indeed, if Mr. F. E. 
CaurcH, painter of the ‘‘ Heart of the Andes,” 
etc., should take to “‘ drawing comic chickens.”’ 
The humorous drawings on which the discrim- 
inating critic of Appleton’s bestows such well- 
deserved praise were from the pencil of Mr. F. 
8. CouRCH, whose inventive genius in this line 
of art has frequently afforded amusement to the 
readers of == Weekly and Bazar. 

—Lord St. Leonarps, who is the only living 
ex-Lord Chancellor who has ever held the Great 
Seal successively in Ireland and England, has 
just. attained his ninety-fourth year, and is in 
the full enjoyment of his faculties. He was ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland by Sir Ros- 
ERT PEEL in 1834, when only forty-three years 
old, and on the accession of Lord Dersy to 

wer, in 1852, was made Lord Chancellor of 

ngland. In this office he applied himself to 
the reform of the law with an ene which 
more than surpassed public expectation. In 
1858 Lord Dsrsy again solicited him to resume 
the Lord Chancellorship. He declined on ac- 
count of advanced age, though he has since, un- 
til recently, taken an active and influential part 
in the business of Parliament, and has exerted 
himself to keep up the character and efficiency 
of the House of Lords as a judicial tribunal. 

—On Sunday, the Ist inst., Canon Kingsley 
assisted at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Kirkus 
in Grace Church in this city. Bishop PoTTER 
officiated, assisted by his nephews, President 
Porter, of Union College, and the Rey. Dr. 
Porter, rector of the church. 

—Count ArNim, Prussian embassador at Par- 
is, is the third of his name and family who have 
filled that office. His father and uncle were ac- 
credited to the court of Louis Puitiprz. The 
count is not well received by the old nobility 
of France, nor is he greeted with effusion by 
Frenchmen of any sort. 

—On the 2d inst. the Rev. Dr. BARTOL, of Bos- 
ton, preached his thirty-seventh anniversary ser- 
mon as pastor of the West Church. That par- 


ish has had only four ministers in a hundred 
and twenty-seven years. 
since 1 

—Mr. SoTHERN, who is one of the trustees of 
the Royal Dramatic Fund, of England, has been 
again indulging in one of his characteristic acts 
of gencrosity. It was found at the end of last 


It has had only two 
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ear that the fund needed $1395 to meet claims, 
a this sum was promptly contributed by Mr. 
SoTHERN. Two years ago Mr. 8. went over to 
London expressly to act for the benefit of the 
fund, and last year he gave it $500. It is said that 
Mr. SoTHERN’S late engagement in San Francis- 
co was pecuniarily the most successful ever play- 
ed by any actor in any country in any “ge. : 

—buehop Situ, of Kentucky, the Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church, is eighty years 
old, and a native of Bristol, Rhode Island. He 
has been Bishop of Kentucky forty-two years, 
and has latterly resided in Hoboken. He is an 
interesting man, clear-headed, decided, kindly, 
and earnest, and with his moderate salary, his 
plain living, devout spirit, and republican feel- 
ing, is a model of his order. He preaches with- 
out notes, is opposed to ritualism, but is decided 
on the apostolic succession. 

—Canon KinGsLey went over to Brooklyn the 
other Sunday morning to hear Canon BEECHER 

reach. Itaffected him. After sermon he shook 
ste with Mr. BEEcHER, but could not say 
much. He was greatly affected. He turned to 
look at the flowers that adorned the platform 
until he could collect himself, and then said to 
Rev. Hatimay, Mr. BEECHER’ Sassistant: ‘‘ With 
all I have heard and read of Mr. BEECHER, I did 
not dream of any thing like this. I never list- 
ened to such eloquence; I never heard such a 
Christian sermon. It is so far beyond our En- 
glish preachers—he takes such a vast range!”’ 

—It is a consolatory thing to have a proprie- 
tary interest in a successful daily paper; and 
how quickly every paper finds out things about 
every other paper! For example, that very ably 
conducted and opulent journal, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, says: ‘‘ CHARLES A. Dana, of the New 
York Sun, is nearly sixty. He walks in an erect 
and haughty way, with firm and lively step. He 
is very strong, and has a solidly built frame. His 
eyes are sound and elear, and his voice is stiff 
and hard as ever. It is marvelous to see how 
little he has changed in twenty years. Dana 
has grown rich through his proprietary interest 
in the Sun during the last five years; and his 
income from his paper and from the American 
Cyclopedia (the second edition of which he is 
now editing, in company with Mr. RIPLey 
might safely be put down at a hundred thousan 
dollars a year for all the rest of the years of his 
life.”” 

—Mr. DisraE1’s first lieutenant in the new 
House of Commons will be Mr. GATHORNE Har- 
py, who makes a rattling, common-sense speech, 
fluent, plucky, and never over the heads of his 
audience. Conservatives place confidence in 
him. They feel at ease with his plainness and 
sincerity, and his hot, strong, every-day words 
go home to their hearts. He is an excellent man 
of business. x 

—The death of Madame De Seaur, the author- 
ess, is announced in the European papers. She 
was the daughter of Count RostorcHin, who 
fired Moscow at the time of NAPOLEOn’s invasion. 

—Ex-Governor SEYMovR, in urging the com- 
memoration of the battle of Saratoga, charac- 
terizes that engagement as one of the very few 
in the world’s history that were far-reaching in 
results, and shaped the destiny of nations. 

—Mr. De Courcy Stusss, who is established 
on the ‘staff’ of a St. Louis journal, alludes 
feelingly to the death of an artisan of that me- 
tropolis as one who “‘had accumulated a little 
money and ten children.” 

—Professor Weiss, the European astronomer 
who was in this country on a tour of terrestrial 
observation in 1872, says our trouble is not lack 
of observatories, but lack of men to use them. 
“‘On the eastern side of the Atlantic the man 
of science must wait for his apparatus; on the 
western, the apparatus waits for the man.”’ 

—The late JoHN M. EARLE was a member of 
the Massachusetts islature, and at the same 
time editor of the Worcester Spy. He used 
to write his leaders in the cars on the way to 
Worvester at night, frequently penciling his crit- 
icism of public men and measures on the margin 
of the Boston Journal. His penmanship was 
notably good, and his leaders frequently ran all 
over the —_ of the paper, requiring many 
twistings and turnings and foldings of the same. 
He was a good man, although a member of the 
Legislature. 

—Among the coming men in the new Parlia- 
ment, according to the London correspondent 
of the New York Times, is Mr. W. H. Smrra, the 
= London news agent. Whatever W. H. 

MITH does is always right in the eyes of all 
newspapers published in London. He repre- 
sents a great and singular quepepelr—belding 
all, or nearly all, the k-stalls at the railway 
stations by contract with the railway companies, 
and on the railway stalls depends « very consid- 
erable part of the circulation of newspapers. No 
new paper has a ghost of a chance unless Mr. 
SmitH chooses to admit it to his stalls. But 
Mr. 8. is a good, wise, and sensible man him- 
self, which, with the news matter, gives him 
exceptional prominence. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SINCE yoy Edinburgh, Messrs. Moopy and 
SaNnKEY, the American evangelists, have held 
meetings in Dundee and Glasgow. The same 
success has followed their work in these cities 
as in the capital of Scotland. At Dundee nine 
days were spent, from January 28 to ——. 7. 
Several services were held each day, and on Fri- 
day, February 6, an all-day meeting, from 10 a.m. 
to4p.m. During the entire six hours the place 
of assembly was so packed = that all 
the standing room was occupied. n Sunday, 
February 8, service was opened in the City Hall 
of Glasgow, with an attendance of 3000 persons. 
It is noticeable that the value of the labors of 
Messrs. Moopy and Sankey is attested by such 
eminent Scotchmen as Lord Cavan and Rev. 
Drs. Durr, HANNA, BLAIKI£, THOMSON, and oth- 
ers of like standing in the Church. In Edin- 
burgh, on one evening, four simultaneous servy- 
ices were held, all of them crowded. 

Mr. Moopy is described as a man of middle 
stature, dark-featured, with black beard and 
mustache, and a keen, piercing eye. His Amer- 
icanisms in language are noticed, but are said 
to “‘ give piquancy to his addresses.’’ The part 
which Mr. Sankey takes is solo singing, and in 
this he is described as very effective. 





The establishment of Sunday-schools in some 
pe of Germany is not without its difficulties. 
n Nuremberg, last October, the first attempt 
was made, and a school was opened in the Re- 





formed church by a minister, assisted by seven- 
teen ladies of respectable families. Very soon 
the school was assailed in the public prints, and 
the motives of the teachers were rudely question- 
ed. The police were called upon to interfere. 
Finally, a magistrate prohibited the holding of 
the services, and fined a ~~ a 
ed thirty thalers for opening a new schoo! with- 
out a fioonee. The prevailing Protestant faith 
in Nuremberg is Lutheran. 

The negotiations for union between the Re- 
formed a the Southern Presbyterian Church 
have been going on in this city. Dr. Pater, 
of New Orleans, presides. Nothing is known 
definitely of results, though it is anticipated 
that some form of association will be adopted. 





Bishop M‘Qvar, of the Roman Catholic dio- 
cese of Rochester, lectured in this city on Sun- 
day evening, March 1, on the “ Public -school 
System.” He has long been known for his vig- 
orous opposition to our State schools. He stated 
that he was opposed to them on two grounds. 
The first was religious, because a people can not 
be successfully cucated without religion; the 
second was political, because the principles un- 
derlying the school system are false. One of 
these is the right claimed by the State to edu- 
cate. 

This controversy is gradually | narrowed 
to the single issue of the pa of the State. 
It will be an advantage to have that issue dis- 
tinctly made, as it is made by Bishop M‘Qual. 





A Liberal Baptist Union has been formed in 
the city of Brooklyn. Its design is stated to be 
“the promotion within the Baptist denomina- 
tion of the doctrine of Christian liberty in rela- 
tion to the Lord’s Supper.” A Central Council 
of fifty has been formed, and the signatures of 
Baptists have been invited. 


Legislation intended to 

oes on all over Europe. e Parliament of 
Baden has passed church laws precisely like 
those of Prussia. The Canton of Bern in Switz- 
erland has adopted a Church Regulation Act, 
authorizing a church committee in every parish 
for each confession, which shall have power to 
elect its own pastor, vapniate worship and the 
-religious instruction of children. he pastor 
must acknowledge the authority of the state, 
and the state pays his salary. An ultramontane 
vicar who undertook to stir up the people nst 
this law was very promptly arrested. A bill for 
compulsory education has been presented to the 
Italian Parliament. It obliges parents and guard- 
ians to send all children under their care to pnb- 
lic schools for instruction unless it can be proved 
that they are taught at home or in private schools. 
The schools are to be supplied by the munici- 
palities. 





ress the Church 





Ramor is still busy with the names of the new 
cardinals to be appointed at the next 
Consistory. We present the list as report 
shaped it. The fortunate prelates are, Monsi- 

ori Pacca, the major-domo of the s 

ousehold; Ds Mérope, Papal Almoner; Vr1- 
TELLESCHI, secretary of the of 
Bishops and Regulars; Simpont, secretary of 
the Propaganda, and probable successor of Car- 
dinal Barnaso, its present head, who is now 
blind and very feeble; BaRTOLINI, seeretary of 


the Con tion of Rites; and G sec- 
retary of the Con tion of the to- 
gether with the Archbishops of Westminster 


and Malines. It will be seen that the Pope is 
likely to provide well for his own ho 





The temperance prayer-meeting movement 
still spreads. In Ohio and Indiana continual 
successes are repo In the Atlantic States 
operations proceed with greater caution than in 


the West. One notorious saloon in this city, : 


Harry H1v’s, has been visited b ete, They 
were very courteously treated. In elphia 
a deputation of ministers. has waited upon the 


—. and requested him to enforce the ~~ 


law. In Pittsburg 


ous operations have been begun. 





The “noble army of the Society of Jesus,”’ 
—_ a Roman Catholic paper,,enrolled in 1873 
140 soldiers in its ranks. In 1872 the order 
eae 8962 members ; it now has 9102 mem- 

ers. 





Bills for the further enforcement of the church 
laws of last May have been laid before the Prus- 
sian Landtag. That on the nomination of the 
clergy authorizes the provincial president to 
take | ae aoe of all the revenue and property 
of a benefice so soon as an illegal appointment 
is made. The other bill relates to the “ admin- 
istration of vacated Catholic bishoprics.” Its 
requirements are very stringent. Its principal 
provisions are these: ‘‘ Any one discharging the 
duties of the episcopal office before the oath 
of allegiance has been taken shall be punished 
with imprisonment up to two years. All church 
ministers who undertake any office on the com- 
mission of a bishop not ocknowledged by the 
state, or who has been removed from his see by 
a legal verdict, or of any one administering the 
episcopal duties contrary to law, or of an 
resentative or nominee of such a bishop, shall be 
liable to a fine of 100 thalers, or imprisonment 
up toayear. Similarly, any one thus undertak- 
ing episcopal functions shall be imprisoned up 
to two years. When asee is vacated by the] 
removal of its occupant, the — president 
shall give notice to the Cathedral Chapter that 
they must proceed to elect an administrator 
forthwith. Ifsuch election does not take place 
within ten days from the notice, or if the admin- 
istrator elected refuse to take the oath required, 
then the Minister of Publie Worship shall nom- 
inate a commissary, who shall take possession 
of and administer the property of the see.” 


The British and Foreign Bible Society have 
presented to the Duchess of Edinburgh a splen- 
did copy of the Bible in three volumes. The 
first volume contains the first eight books of 
the Old Testament done into Russ, the version 
authorized by the Emperor ALEXANDER I. The 
second volume contains the rest of the Old Tes- 
tament, translated by the learned Russian pro- 
fessors LrviscHa and CHIvoLsov, at the cost of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, from the 
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po yes J useful for the general understanding 
of the 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue first report, for the year 1873, of the Board 
of Fish Commissioners of Pennsylvania, under 
the new fishery law, has been published, 
and contains an account of what has been done 
in the way of opening the Susquehanna River, 
freeing it from obstructions, and stocking it 
with shad and other useful fishes. In discuss- 
ing the causes of the decrease in the supply of 
shad, the Commission reports that the most im- 
portant are, first, the practice of fishing with 
drift nets in the lower portion of the river; sec- 
ond, the want of a period of close time, or one 
during which fishing is forbidden ; third, the de- 
straction of young shad when returning to the 
sea by the fish baskets. The methods for re- 
storing the supply consist chiefly, in their opin- 
ion, in the construction of suitable fish - ways 
over the dams, in the establishment of a close 
time, in the removal of the fish baskets and 
other destructive agencies, and in the artificial 


pro tion of fish. 

The rincipal work of the Commission in the 
way of establishing fish-ways was conducted in 
the State dam at’ Marietta, the result of which 
will be looked upon with much interest as test- 
ing the expediency of still further carrying on 
the work in the Susquehanna River and its trib- 
utaries, as mentioned in the enabling act. 

The artificial propagation of shad was con- 
ducted at Marietta and Newport, and several 
millions of young fish were successfully hatch- 
ed out and turned into the water. A good deal 
was done by the Commission in the way of pla- 
cing black in the waters of Pennsylvania, 
especially in the Lehigh, the north and west 
branches of the uehanna, the Juniata, and 
elsewhere. About mature fish were secured 
for the Delaware near Easton, and for the Juni- 
ata near Newport. So carefully was the work 
of transferring the fish done that not a dozen 
were lost by the operation. 

Reference is made to the introduction of salm- 
on into the waters of the State by the United 
States Commission of Fish and Fisheries, about 
14,000 having been previously planted, in 1871-72. 
In this connection we are informed that early 
in Feb , 1874, a young salmon about eight 
inches in + Rape nor wd in the Delaware, 

P ly one of those just mentioned. 








A memoir upon the embryology of Terebratu- 
by Professor Morse, has just been publish- 
ed by’ the Boston Society of Natural History, 
this the result of a thorough investigation 
in to the development of this genus of 
the brachio shells found so abundantly on 
the coast of Maine. 
Professor Morse’s labors were mainly prose- 


least from April to ae 
tions in the earlier part o 
erable, since with the increasing warmth the 
development is more rapi 
to the observer. 

The report of the Zion’s Co-operative Fish 
Association of the Territory of Utah has latel 
been presented by its superintendent, Mr. A. Pp 
Rockwoop, in which an account is given of the 
measures taken to sustain the fish supply of the 
Territory, and which, he anticipates, mi 
hausted in a very few years unless something is 
done to prevent it. j 

The most important action taken in this con- 
nection, as referred to by Mr. Rockwoon, is the 
introduction of 6000 young shad into the waters 
of the Jordan, and of about 40,000 young Sacra- 
mento salmon, all furnished by the United States 
Fish Commission, for the purpose of stocking 
the Utah waters. He also reports the hatching 
out of about 650 salmon-trout from eggs fur- 
nished by SeTH GREEN, and 8000 eetheo end. 

In concluding his report Mr. Rockwoop urges 
that legislation be had for extending the pro- 
hibitory time for seine and trap fishing, for de- 
termin ng the size of the mesh, for erecting 
more and better fish-ways and dams, for pre- 
liminary preparations for restocking the pub- 
lic streams, and for concurrent legislation with 
Ww any Hey Idaho for the protection of fish 
in ke and its tributaries. 





The report, for 1872, of Professor R. W. Rar- 
MOND, the United States Commissioner of Min- 
ing Statistics, upon the statistics of mines and 
mining in the States and Territories, has been 
published, and, like its predecessors, embraces a 
vast body of important information in rd to 
the subjects discussed. The rt is divided 
into Part I., on the condition of the mining in- 
dustry in ten States and Territories ; Part II, 
an account of metallurgical processes, among 
which not the ‘least valuable is an article on the 
calorific value of Western lignites ; Part III. re- 
lates to mining machinery, mining statistics, and 
descriptions, with a general geological map of 
the United States, prepared by Messrs. Hitcn- 
cock & Buiake for the census report, and in- 
cluded in the present work. 





A bill has lately been offered in the House of 
Representatives providing for the appointment 
rw a wae of er to consist of the 
Surgeon-General of the army, the Surgeon- 
General of the navy, and. the supervising sur- 
— of the Marine Hospital Service of the 

reasury Department, to serve as a National 
Board of Health, and to have power to estab- 
lish such rules and tions as it may deem 
necessary to prevent the introduction of infec- 
oe or contagious diseases into the United 

tates. 


The Marine Hospital Service, connected with 
the be Department, in a very unsatisfac- 





tory cond for many years, was reorganized 
a year or as a jal bureau, with Dr. 
Joun M vornTH atite head. This gentle- 


eeded in 





be ex- | 








h istration hee f 
part- 


ing a greatly increased efficiency to the whole 
service. A valuable report has lately been pub- 
lished by him for the fiscal year 1872-73, which 
contains a statement of the operations of the 
bureau for that period, with numerous statis- 
tics. 

The number ef patients treated by the serv- 
ice during the period in question amounted 
to 12,697, of whom 8927 were discharged entire- 
ly cured, and 646 died. The total cost of this 
service was $422,502, the average cost of main- 
taining each patient being one dollar and a small 
fraction of a cent per —y The service is nevr- 
ly self-supporting, the hospital- money collec- 
tions from seamen amounting to about ,000. 
This is made up by the sum of forty cents sed 
month, collected from every seaman in the 
United States employed in the foreign and coast- 
ing trade. 

he a pues to the report embraces sever- 
al valuable contributions from specialists, the 
most important of which perhaps are one on 
hospitals and hospital construction, by Dr. 
Woopworts, and one on the natural histor 
of yellow fever in the United States, by Dr. J. 
M. Toner, with a special article on the yellow 
fever epidemic of 1873. An accompanying map 
exhibits every point visited by yellow fever since 
the settlement of the country, and furnishes an 
opportunity for importaut considerations in ref- 
erence to this disease. An old generalization has 
received decided confirmation by this inquiry, 
namely, that the disease does not originate, and 
is not pro ted, at an altitude of over 500 
feet above the level of the sea, although cases 
of the malady transported to such stations may 
prove fatal. 





A conference of Representatives of the Vir- 
~ Legislature from the oyster districts of the 

tate was lately held at Richmond, with a view 
of considering the best method of protecting 
the oyster interest. On thie occasion it was re- 
solved that planted eysters should be assessed 
and taxed, and the taxes collected as on other 
property; that the present system of collecting 
the oyster tax should be abolished; also that a 
tax should be imposed on the transportation of 
pee and upon the ab of dredging, even 

this be not entirely prohibited. 

It was shown at this meeting that the receipts 
in the Treasury on account of oysters from the 
1st of May, 1866, to the 30th of September, 1873, 
amounted to $337,671 87, and that the expenses 
of collecting this revenue were $190,018 43, leav- 
mgs net revenue of $147,858 44. 

e receipts on account of oysters in 1870 were 
nearly $71, over $60,000 in 1869, $59,000 in 
1871, and $47 000 in 1872.’ For the three months 
of October, November, and December, 18738, only 
$7595 83 were received. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A youne man In “these parts,” who had spent a 
little of his own time and a good deal of his father's 
money in fitting for the bar, was asked, after his ex- 
amination, how he got along. “Oh, well,” said he, 
“TI answered one question ht.” “Ah, indeed! 
said the old gentleman, with looks of paternal satisfac- 
tion at his son’s pee lar smartness; “‘and what was 
that?” “They asked me what a qué tum action was.” 
“That was a hard one! and you answered it correct- 
ly, did you?” “ Yes; I told them I did not know.” 





Why is an andiron like a yard-stick ?—Because it 
has three feet. 





-_>— 
An American gentleman asked an Irish gentleman 

to give him the rea] version of the story about the 

= enny cats, In reply he received the following 
es: 





“There wanst was two cats at Kilkenny; 
Aich thought there was wan cat too many: 
So they quarreled an’ fit, 

They scratched an’ they bit, 
Till—excepting their natis 
An’ the tips of their talls— 

| lustead of two cats, there wasn’t any !” 








“‘ That's just the sort of umbrella that people appro- 
priate, or, in other words, hook,” said Smiggies to a 
companion one morning, pose him a very hand- 
some parachute. “Yes,” said his companion, “I 
thought so when I saw you have it.” ; 





seattle 
The ow! is remarkable for his gravity, and also for 
his stupidity. 








There is nothing #0 tends to shorten the lives of old 
people and to injure their health as the practice of sit- 
ting up late, especially winter evenings. This is es- 
Pay! the case when there is & grown-up daughter 
n the family. We publish this item at the earnest re- 
quest of several young men. 





“T’'m afloat! I'm afloat!” screamed a young lady of 

werful lungs and fingers to match, as she exercised 

th at the piano, “I should think you were,” growl- 
ed an old bachelor, “judging from the squall you 
raise.” 





When is a man thinner than a shingle ?—When he's 
a-shaving. 





An Irish advertisement: “If the gentleman who 
keeps a shoe store with a red head wil! return the um- 
brella of a young lady with the ivory handle, he will 
hear something to her advantage.” 





One who had the reputation of being a great philoso- 
ed an ~ man of the world, a profound 
hinker, and an acute Observer, with a deep insight 
into human —— = has left on record the expression 
of his firm conviction that no man, however gifted, 
however fortunate in his domestic relations, however 
successful in his public undertakings, can be pro- 
nounced happy, whose trowsers bag at the knees, 








How fo rut a Honsz on ots Mrrat—Shoe him. 
<cussntninemndltcanecnsininiaias 


Why is a lover popping the question like a tailor 
runuing a hot iron over a suit of clothes 7—Because he 
is pressing a suit. 


At what time of life may a man he said to belong to 
the ble kingdom ?—Wheu long experience bas 








“T conversed,” says a writer, “with a racist to-day. 
He told me how he won a race in New Haven. For 
four weeks he mixed soft rubber with the horse's: oats, 
and every day he hitched that horse to a post and open- 
ed a blue on umbrella in his face, making hire pull 
back, neck awfully. Then Led ut 
his umbrella, the horse would P and his 


as his horse and the other horses were on the home 
stretch, side by just at the finieh, the driver strack 
this man’s horse a ind 

shot out almost a rod, winning the 

is said to be the bi home 

lieve the story to be true, becauee the man is the only 
eon of a deacon.” 
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THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


THE temperance movement in New York was 
begun on Sunday evening, March 1, at Harry 
Hitv’s Variety Hail, in Houston Street. It had 
been announced that a woman's prayer-meeting 
would be held there, in response to an invitation 
by the proprietor, and a large number of persons 
assembled early in the evening to witness the 
scene. The gathering was orderly, no drinking 
was allowed, and no profane or indecent conver- 
sation was heard. The ladies who were expect- 
ed to conduct the services did not, however, 
make their appearance; and after waiting pa- 
tiently for some time, Mr. Hiri came forward 
and addressed the audience, explaining the rea- 
sons why he had offered his saloon, and assuring 
those present of his belief that the application 
had been made. He hoped that the ladies would 
yet come, and in the mean while asked that some 
gentleman would address the meeting. A young 
man named Nisiock then mounted the low 
piatform, and in strong, terse language, although 
with homely phrase, addressed the meeting. He 
was followed by a working-man named GLOVER, 
who declared that it lay in the hands of the class 
he represented to put a stop to the evils of in- 
temperance. If they ceased to spend their small 
earnings on drink, they would be able to provide 
for themselves and their families many of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, which they must 
otherwise go without. After short speeches by 
several other persons, and a characteristic one 
from Mr. Hit, the meeting brokeup. Oar illus- 
tration on page 252 shows a working-man ad- 
dressing the audience. Mr. Hit is seated a 
little to the right, and in the rear of the speaker. 

Our cartoons on pages 256 and 257 represent 
striking phases of the evil of intemperance, and 
will appeal forcibly to the moral sentiment of 
the country. ‘The crusade which started a few 
weeks ago has met with signal success in many 
parts of the country, but the mode of proceeding 
will probably have to be modified in the large 
cities, where sidewalk prayer-meetings would be 
attended with many serious inconveniences, and 
subject to many intesruptions and annoyances. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


° 
Avtuor or “ Staanorrs ann Pitorms,” “ Lapy Aup- 
Levy's Seonet,” “Tae Lovers or Agpen,” ETO. 


CHAPTER LI. 
RANDOM SHOTS. 





Tae receipt of that telegram was a blow that 
struck home. Sylvia had brought her lover to 
her feet, as she firmly believed, and behold, at 
the moment when she felt most certain of his 
allegiance he had been able to leave her for an 
indefinite period! Was this the love that had 
made him so weak a slave last night in the moon- 
lit church-yard? lad the cold light of day so 
completely restored him to reason ? 

She dragged her steps slowly back to the 
house. What a weary length of monotonous 
greensward she had to tread with leaden, lin- 
gering feet! She had come this way so gayly a 
little while ago, looking down the long vista for 
the figure she expected to see. She had felt so 
utterly sure of his coming, and instead of that 
dear presence, that strong hand clasping hers, 
there was nothing but the crumpled telegram in 
her feverish palm 

**T suppose Mrs. Carter will be glad of this,” 
she sgid to herself, bitterly, remembering the re- 
proachful look that had chidden her wild talk 
of happiness. 

**She would like to see me in sackcloth and 
ashes, or branded on the forehead with a red-hot 
iron,” thought Sylvia, brooding upon her moth- 
er's reproaches of last night. _‘*She would con- 
sider that for my good. No harder judge than 
your penitent sinner.” 

The sun beat down upon her head, the fierce 
August afternoon sun, as she crossed the broad 
graveled expanse before the hall door, and in 
this open sunlight she found herself face to face 
with that person whom of all others she dreaded, 
for no definite reason, perhaps, but with an in- 
stinctive fear which reason could not stifle. 

Shadrach Bain met her in front of the hall 
door, whip in hand, the dust of a long ride upon 
his stout country-squirish boots. He had come 
to The Place by the servants’ entrance from a 
round of inspection on the home-farm. 

‘* They told me you were out, Lady Perriam,” 
he said, as he shook hands with Sylvia, ‘* but I 
could hardly believe it, on such a blazing day, 
knowing your predilection for closed Veuetians 
and a cool room.” 

‘*One must take a walk now and then,” an- 
swered Sylvia, coldly. She made no secret of 
her indifference to any suggestion of Mr. Bain’s ; 
but the agent was not to be put down by those 
small tokens of disdain. He went on suggest- 
ing all the same, and could not see, or appear to 
see, that his interest in her welfare was unappre- 
ciated and unwelcome. 

** Wouldn't it be wiser to choose the cool of 
the evening for your waik?” asked Mr. Bain. 

‘* If you were my doctor, Mr. Bain, I dare say 
I should ask your advice upon that point,” re- 
torted Sylvia; ‘‘but as you are not my medical 
adviser, I prefer to consult my own inclinations.” 

‘* If I were a doctor!” repeated Mr. Bain, with 


a curious little laugh: ‘‘ that’s a singular way of 
putting it, Lady Perriam. If I were a doctor, I 
might de a great many things that I don’t do 
now. If 1 were a doctor, I should want to see a 


little more than I do ‘see of that poor half-crack- 
ed Mr. Perriam. If I were a doctor, I might 
want to know a little more than I do know of 
the manner of Sir Aubrey’s death.” 
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by heat and anger a moment ago, told him that 
his shot had struck the mark. 

‘* How white and tired you look, Lady Per- 
riam! I am sure that walk was a mistake. 
Come into the saloon and sit down for a little 
before you go up stairs to your own rooms.” 
‘They were in front of the saloon; the sashes 
of the long windows were raised, and the butter- 
flies floated in now and then upon the summer 
air, and cooled themselves in the stately gloom 
of that disused apartment. 

‘*T hate that room,” said Sylvia, looking to- 
ward the open window with a shudder. 

‘* Because Sir Aubrey’s attack happened there. 
Yes, 1 can fancy the association must be painful 
to one so truly attached to him as you were. 
Well, we won't go into the saloon. You seem 
to like the open air better. We'll go on to the 
terrace. 1 want to have half an hour's talk with 
you. 

"What can you have to say tome? I thought 
we settled all business matters yesterday.” 

‘*This is not exactly business—nothing con- 
nected with the estate, that is to say.” 

Lady Perriam walked by his side as far as the 
terrace reluctantly, but with that feeling of help- 
lessness which she always experienced in Mr. 
Bain’s presence. She hated him, she feared him, 
and she always ended by submitting to his will— 
that will which had ruled Sir Aubrey in days 
gone by, which had awed the tenants into closest 
adherence to quarter-days, and which had ex- 
ercised itself in the vestry of Monkhampton, un- 
til it had made Mr. Bain a power in the sleepy 
old country town. 

She sank down with a tired air upon a bench on 
the terrace, a broad marble bench in an angle of 
the marble balustrade, an ancient orange-tree in 
a sculptured vase crowning the angle, and screen- 
ing her from the fierceness of the sun. 

‘*This is better than the saloon, isn't it, Lady 
Perrlam ?” asked Mr. Bain, as he seated him- 
self by her side. 

** It will do very well,” she answered, coldly. 

No tinge of color had come back to her mar- 
ble-pale cheeks. There was a dogged look in 
her face, the lips set tightly, the eyes looking 
straight before her, every feature accentuated 
by the fixity of her expression. She looked like 
a woman who had nerved herself to face some 
fatal crisis in her life. 

‘* What do you want to say to me?” she ask- 
ed, not looking at Mr. Bain, but always straight 
before her. 

What a different interview this was from the 
one she had expected! She had hoped to watch 
the sultry close of that afternoon with Edmund 
Standen by her side; to have planned the future 
with him, and to have shown him the splendors 
of her house—hers for the twenty long years of 
her boy’s minority; to have told him of her 
wealth, and that it should be his to spend as he 
pleased. Her smaller nature had never imagined 
Mr. Standen’s probable repugnance to wealth so 
won. 

‘*T want to talk to vou about your own jnter- 
ests, your own reputation, Lady Perriam,” said 
the agent, after a thoughtful pause. ‘I need 
hardly remind you that the world is censorious, 
or that a woman in your position is an easy mark 
for slander.” 

‘* What can any one find to say against me ? 
Is not my life secluded enough to preclude the 
possibility, of slander ?” 

‘* That is just the question. Your life is too 
secluded te satisfy the neighborhood, You bury 
yourself alive in Perriam Place, and the mali- 
cious, who are always on the look-out for sinister 
motives, begin to ask if you have any secret to 
hide, that you keep so close within yonder walls. 
From one speculation they have passed to anoth- 
er. As a man of business I get to hear these 
things. I may outstep my functions as your busi- 
ness adviser—your son’s guardian—in broaching 
this subject to you; bat, right or wrong, I con- 
sider it my duty to put you in possession of the 
truth.” 

‘*Pray go on, Sir. What is your Monkhamp- 
ton gossips’ complaint against me?” 

‘*It is not a complaint ; it is no positive state- 
ment; your enemies—the grocers you don’t deal 
with, the butcher whose rival supplies your house- 
hold—can allege nothing against you. But peo- 
ple begin to wonder and speculate about the close 
restraint in which you keep Mr. Perriam. If he 
is mad, they say, he ought to be put into a mad- 
house ; if he is sane, he ought to be allowed more 
liberty.” 

Lady Perriam’s eyes, so long fixed on vacancy, 
shifted uneasily, and stole a look at the steward’s 
face. ‘The countenance of the man of business 
indicated little of the mind behind it. The face 
of a Dutch clock could hardly have been less 
expressive. 

** He has as much liberty as he cares to have,” 
answered Sylvia. ‘‘It is his fancy to lead that 
dull, muddling life, pottering about among his 
books, amusing himself in his own way, and 
troubling no one, seeing no one but the servant 
who waits on him. He lives now exactly as he 
has lived for the last ten years.” 

“* Not exactly. He used to walk in the kitch- 
en-garden daily, fair weather or foul. He never 
does that now.” 

‘*He is weaker than he used to be. The 
shock of his brother's death has shaken him.” 

‘** Then he ought to have medical advice. If 
he were to die suddenly some day like his broth- 
er, what would the world say? Might not the 
malicious say that both deaths were indirectly 
your work ?” 

“* Mr. Bain!” 

“Don’t look at me so indignantly, Lady Per- 
riam. J am not going to slander you. J am 
not going to doubt your kindness or your justice. 
If ever you should need a champion, you'll find 
me very ready to defy the world in your defense. 
I only wish to protect you from the consequences 





That blanclixg cheek, which bad been flushed 


of your own indiscretion. But Monkhampton 


people have taken it into their heads that Mor- 
dred Perriam is kept under undue restraint, de- 
prived of natural liberty, and that this seclusion 
and restraint are your work, More than this, 
they go so far as to hint that you must have some 
strong reason for keeping your brother-in-law out 
of sight—that he has knowledge of some secret 
of yours. Pray don’t be angry with me; I am 
only repeating vulgar gossip.” 

How deadly white the face was now! colorless 
as the marble of the balustrade against which 
Lady Perriam leaned. 

**T don’t want to hear their gossip,” she said, 
after a pause ; and there was a dull muffled sound 
in her speech as if she could hardly articulate the 
words. ‘* What does it matter to me how these 
stupid country people slander me? If I went to 
London, and spent money, and enjoyed my life, 
as many women would do in my position” —with 
a faint laugh—‘‘ they would call me heartless. 
Because I live in seclusion they try to imagine 
some secret motive for my quiet life. Mr. Per- 
riam leads the life that pleases him. Why should 
I drag his harmless eccentricities before the - 
of the world? Even if he is a little wrong in hi 
head, he does no mischief, and Mrs. Carter is 
quite capable of taking care of him.” 

** Ave you aware, Lady Perriam, that it is il- 
legal to keep a lunatic in a private dwelling- 
house, or in any house not especially licensed for 
the accommodation of lunatics ?” 

** Who said he was a lunatic ?” 

** You did, just this minute.” 

‘**T said he was a little wrong in his head.” 

‘Which in plain English means that he is 
mad. Come, now, Lady Perriam, Fil put this 
matter as simply as I can. If he is sane, J= 
have no right to deprive him of liberty. If he 
is mad, you have no right to keep him in that 
house.” 

‘**T do not deprive him of liberty.” 

**Don’t you? Would you object to my. hear- 
ing him acknowledge as much with his own lips? 
Will you allow me to ask him the plain 
tion is he satisfied with his mode of life? If he 
answers that question in the affirmative, I will 
answer for you to all Monkhampton. No one 
shall dare to slander you if once I am in a posi- 
tion to give them the lie.” 

Sylvia had wiped her pale brow with a cam- 
bric handkerchief, a little square of thinnest tis- 
sue. She held it now in her clinched hands— 
held it twisted into a rag by the writhing of those 
restless hands. 

** Mordred objects to see any one,” she said ; 
**he has shrunk from every one since his broth- 
er’s death. He is perfectly: happy in his own 
way. Why can not you let him alone?” 

“The world will not consent to his being let 
alone, Lady Perriam. If you refuse my advice 
in this matter, if you won’t let me help you, as I 
can help you, other people will step in. One of 
the magistrates will come here and examine into 
the state of the case.” 

**One of the magistrates! Would they dare 
to come here and question me? Can not I do 
as I like in my own house?” 

“Unhappily no. The law has a knack of 
looking inside of ’s houses. Come, Lady 
Perriam, be : Lam here for your own 
good, for your own safety. Let me see Mr. Per- 
riam, and judge for myself as to his condition.” 

** You shall- not see him,” cried Sylvia, rising 
suddenly and confronting him, still marble pale, 
but with a desperate look in her face, which 
meant 

** You refuse me so slight a favor?” 

** You shall not see-him ; no one shall see him 
unless I choose, or uatil I choose. Let the mag- 
istrates come here, I will show them that I can 
be mistress in my own house.” 

‘* What reason can you have for denying me 
access to him ?” 

‘*T have no reason. But I will not accept 
dictation from any one, least of all from you. 
You have long tried to be master in this house. 
I will show you that it is not so easy to be my 
master as yee may have thought.” 

She sank down upon the bench again, exhaust- 
ed by that burst of passion. One little spot of 
crimson gleamed in the white cheeks, and the 
restless hands were still working nervously. 

** Lady Perriam, you are wrong when.you say 
I have wished to be your master,” said the stew- 
ard, bending over her, and speaking in an alter- 
ed voice, a softer tone than was common to Sha- 
drach Bain’s lips, yet with the old grave ear- 
nestness of the business man. ‘‘ From the first 
hour I saw you I have been your slave. Nay, 
you need fear no torrent of passionate words from 
me. Iam not versed in the language of passion. 
I only know that I love you. I will not say that 
I loved you froin that first hour when you came 
into my office, brighter and lovelier to iook upon 
than any thing I had ever seen in a dream, but 
from that hour I was your devoted servant ; con- 
sidered your interests before all others; pleaded 
your cause with the husband who would have 
stinted your dower ; watched over your welfare 
so far as it was in my power to protect and ben- 
efit you.” ’ 

‘* You have always been very good to me,” re- 
plied Sylvia, looking up at him with a quick, 
questioning glance, as if to gauge the depth of 
his meaning. 

**In those days, at least, my devotion must 
have been disinterested,” continued the steward. 
‘* What had [to hope for? You hada husband, 
I a wife. What two people could be further 
apart than you and I? I served you because I 
admired and respected you; and if, even at that 
time, some warmer feeling lurked in my heart, 
I had never confessed as much to myself. But 
now the day has come when I dare speak plainly. 
You stand quite alone in the world, Lady Per- 
riam—a world not too kind to defenseless youth 
and beauty. Tam your equal in education ; be- 
fore your marriage with Sir Aubrey I was more 
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off to be open to the charge of mercenary mo- 
tives. Nothing remains but the disparity of our 
years. I dare to hope that the strength of my 
devotion is enough to weigh against that. Syi- 
via, I love you. ‘The one hope of my life is to 
be your husband.” 

Lady Perriam gave no indication of astonish- 
ment, audacious as this address may have seem- 
ed to her. She sat motionless, looking down- 
ward. The agitation of a few minutes ago had 
passed away, and left her very calm. 

** Will you give me some kind of answer, Lady 
Perriam ?” : 

**Can you expect me to answer such a start- 
ling question very quickly? Give me time to 
think, and I will answer you.” 

**My confession has not shocked you very 
much ?” : 

**Why should it shock me? You are my 
equal, as you say: and if you are twenty years 
older than I, you may naturally consider that a 
trifling objection, since I married a man who was 
thirty years my senior. Let me have time to 
think, Mr. Bain.” 

**T shall not press you for a speedy answer, if 
you will only give me permission to hope.” 

**T should not refuse that if I were better con- 
vinced of your sincerity. You say you are my 
friend—devoted to me—yet you come here and 
worry me about poor Mr. Perriam.” 

**T only repeat slander which you ought to 
hear, in order that you may protect yourself 
against people's malice.” 

** And you are really my friend ?” 

“7 am more than your friend —I am your 


ve. 

**Shall I test your fidelity ?” 

** Yes, put me to any test.” 

** Help me to get rid of all difficulties about 
Mr. Perriam. I begin to think that you, or the 
Monkhampton gossips, are right. He ought to 
be placed under restraint. His presence here is 
a source of anxiety to me. If his state doesn’t 
improve very soon, I shall send for a mad-doc- 
tor, and get him removed to an asylum.” 

** Whenever you make up your mind to that 
step, » a _ command my services.” 

** Do you know of any asylum where he would 
be safely cared for, or of any doctor who would 
take charge of him ?” 

_ Thy not consult Mr. Stimpson on that 

**T have no opinion of Mr. Stimpson’s discre- 
tion. I would rather consult a stranger—some 
one unconnected with Monkhampton.” 

**I know of a man in London who might, per- 
haps, serve your purpose,” said Mr. Bain, after 
some moments’ thought, ‘‘and enable you to get 
rid of the difficulty quietly. But I should like 
to see Mr. Perriam, and judge for myself, before 
I advise you further. After all, there may be 
nothing amiss but a little harmless eccentricity, 
which would hardly justify us in consigning him 
to a mad-house.” 

‘There is more than eccentricity. At times 
he is subject to delusions.” 

‘* What, thinks himself the Pope, or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I suppose ?” 

‘* Not exactly; but he has strange fancies— 
harmless enough, but sufficient to prove him in- 
sane. You shall see him in a few days, when 
he is at his best, and judge for yourself.” 

** Thanks,” said the steward ; “‘ that looks like 
confidence. And now tell me, Lady Perriam, 
may I hope?” 

** Yes,” answered Sylvia, giving him her hand ; 
**it would be hard to deny you hope.” 

She smiled, and Mr. Bain thought that the airy 
scaffolding he had put together that day in his 
oftice—when first he heard of Sir Aubrey’s in- 
tended marriage—was in a fair way to become 
a substantial building. He had been prepared 
for indignant rejection. He had some vague 
sente of power over Sir Aubrey’s widow, but he 
had thought it quite ible that she might defy 
him. His hints and veiled threats were but so 
much groping in the dark. The intensity of her 
agitation had taken him by surprise, and he had 
gone further than he had intended—ventured to 
reveal his ultimate hope. 

He escorted her back to the house, went with 
her to the nursery, where the infant baronet ex- 
yrs the strongest objection to Mr. Bain, and 

id his face in his nurse’s breast, turning now 
and then to steal an angry look at the custodian 
allotted to him by the Court of Chancery. 

** We shall.be better friends by-and-by,” said 
Mr. new pre 

He dined with Lady Perriam that evening, at 
her invitation, and though there was nothing of 
the accepted lover in his manner, he began to 
think the future was secure, and that in less than 
a year he might sit at that board as master. 

He did not stop long after dinner, not wishing 
to make his presence an infliction ; but before he 
went away Lady Perriam asked him the name 
of the London doctor he had mentioned. 

** Mr. Ledlamb, of Jager Street, Bloomsbury,” 
answered Mr. Bain. 

**Ts he a celebrated man ?” 

“Not at all. But I don’t think you want a 
famous doctor to take care of Mr. Perriam. You 
want a man who will hold his tongue. Isn't that 
it?” 

**T don’t want Mr. Perriam’s affliction to be 
talked about.” 

‘*Of course not. Joseph Ledlamb is the very 
man. His chief practice is in Bloomsbury, but 
he has a house on the Great Northern line, not 
far from Hatfield, where he receives two or three 
patients: a retired spot, quite remote from ob- 
servation. A highly respectable man—poor, but 
clever.” 

** Are you sure that Mr. Perriam would be 
well treated in this gentleman's care ?” 

** As sure as I could possibly feel about his 
treatment, put him where you may. You might 
put him in the charge of a more distinguished 





than your equal in social status; I am too well 


doctor than Ledlamb. But in a larger and grand- 
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er establishment he would be much more at the 
mercy of nurses and underlings than with such 
a man as Ledlamb, who receives a limited num- 
ber of patients, and has them under his own eye, 
as it were.” 

«* But he must be away a great part of his time, 
attending to his Bloomsbury practice,” suggested 
Lady Perriam. 

‘*T don’t know how he manages about that. 
He may have a partner.” 

‘+ Is he a friend of yours ?” 

*‘ Hardly a friend, but an old acquaintance. 
He belongs to this part of the country, and he 

eand I went to school together. Fifteen years 
ago he tried to get a practice in Monkhampton, 
but the old established doctors were too much 
for him, and he speedily collapsed. He had not 
long married, poor fellow, and had a hungry- 
looking wife and one sickly child. He gave up 
Monkhampton as a bad job, and went up to Lon- 
don to try his luck there. I've seen him occa- 
sionally when I’ve been in town for a few days, 
and we've had a quiet evening together. I know 
the man is clever, and I think”—Mr. Bain said 
this with curious deliberation—‘‘he is just the 
kind of man to suit your purpose, Lady Perriam : 
a man who will not talk about his patient, come 
what may.” 

**T shall not forget your .recommendation,” 
said Sylvia, with her easiest manner. All traces 
of agitation had vanished long:ere this. ‘‘ And 
if poor Mr. Perriam should get much worse, 
which I trust will not happen, I'll send for Mr. 
Ledlamb.” 

This conversation occurred after Mr. Bain’s 
horse had been ordered. He had no further ex- 
cuse for lingering, but took his leave with a sub- 
dued tenderness too unobtrusive to offend, yet 
enough to remind Lady Perriam that he had 
asked her to be his wife, and that he expected 
an answer. 

Scarcely had the door closed behind the de- 
parting agent when Sylvia looked at her watch, 
and then rang the bell sharply. 

“Just nine. I wonder if it is too late to tel- 
egraph,” she said to herself. 

She‘ went to a side table where there were 
writing materials, and wrote the following tele- 
gram : 

“ Lady Perriam, Perriam Place, near Monkhampton, 
to Joseph Ledlamb, Jager Street, Bloomsbury. 

‘¢ Please come immediately to consult upon 
an important case. Fee no consideration—loss 
of time dangerous.” 


The bell had been answered before her mes- 
sage was written, brief as it was. A footman 
stood at ease, awaiting her orders. 

** Let this message be taken at once to Monk- 
hampton railway station,” said Lady Perriam, 
giving him the paper in a sealed envelope. 
** Send one of the grooms on a fast horse.” 

** Yes, my lady.” 

“*Tf Mr. Ledlamb responds promptly to that 
message, I can defy Shadrach Bain,” thought 
Sylvia, as she flung herself into a chair, worn 
out by disappointment and anxiety. ‘‘ But if 
not—if I can not get rid of my incubus—what 
is to become of me? I can see no prospect of 
relief, I can see no hope of freedom. Oh, Ed- 
mund, Edmund, is this your love? Last night 
a slave at my feet—to-day far away from me in 
my bitterest hour of need!” 





CHAPTER LIL 
THE FRIEND OF THE MENTALLY AFFLICTED. 


Ir was not often that Mr. Ledlamb, of Jager 
Street, was informed that the amount of his fee 
was no consideration. To Dr. Crow such tele- 
grams as Lady Perriam’s were common enough. 
At the magic name of Crow people became as 
lavish of gold as if they had been so many Kil- 
manseggs. 

But the patients whom Mr. Ledlamb attended 
were wont to consider their fees very closely ; in- 
deed, so scrupulously considerate were they of 
this question that sometimes they changed their 
minds about it altogether, and did not pay him 
any thing at all. 

At first Mr. Ledlamb was inclined to look sus- 
piciously at Lady Perriam’s telegram, doubtful 
whether it were not a hoax. But he knew 
enough of the neighborhood of Monkhampton 
to know that there really was a seat called Per- 
riam Place within half a dozen miles of that 
market-town ; and this fact decided him. He 
would hazard a second-class return ticket to 
Monkhampton in quest of the unlimited fee so 
liberally offered. 

‘*T might charge as much as ten ponnds, and, 
deducting two for my ticket, that would give me 
eight for my day’s work, besides future contin- 
gencies,” mused Mr. Ledlamb. ‘‘ But what on 
earth could induce Lady Perriam to send for me? 
I didn’t do so well while I was in Monkhampton 
that people should hunt me up fifteen years aft- 
er I turned my back upon that miserable hole.” 

Mr. Ledlamb had bachelor’s quarters in Ja- 
ger Street—a sofa-bedstead in the parlor behind 
the surgery, where he bivouacked now and then 
when it was his fancy to spend the night in Lon- 
don rather than return to the rustic shades of 
his lodge near Hatfield. ‘Thus it happened that 
Lady Perriam’s message reached Mr. Ledlamb 
while he was lounging over an unpretending 
breakfast of Epps’s cocoa and a toasted bloater, 
prepared by his own hands. 

He consulted a dog’s-eared Bradshaw. Yes, 
there was time to catch the 9.45 down train from 
Paddington. He could be at Monkhampton by 
three o'clock that afternoon. 

In the simple phraseology of the neighbor- 
hood, Mr. Ledlamb ‘‘ cleaned himself ”—a brief 
operation—put on his best suit of professional 
black, took up his least shiny hat, his umbrella 
—good to look at while neatly rolled up, but not 
worth much when opened—and set forth. He 





was fain to indulge in the luxury of a Hansom 
cab, paid the driver his minimum fare, calmly 
endured the threat of a summons, and reached 
the platform, ticket in hand, just as the train was 
going to move. 

‘*As near as a toucher!” muttered Mr. Led- 
lamb, breathing hard after the rapidity of his 
proceedings. 

He threw himself aaah iate a Feny 4 of the 
carriage, bought a Dail egraph as the train 
was leaving = ution, and abandoned himself 
to an hour's quiet enjoyment between London 
and Swindon. 

‘*I wonder whether the advertisement’s at the 
bottom of that telegram ?” he thought, presently, 
not able to concentrate his attention on the lead- 
ers in the popular journal, so puzzled was he by 
that inexplicable message. 

He turned to the advertisement sheet, where he 
was accustomed now and then to insert his own 
small requirements. Of course he was too wide 
awake a man to put forth his desire crudely 
among the ‘‘ Wanteds.” He insinuated himself 
into public attention as a benefactor to his spe- 
cies—one who from pure benevolence was ready 
to relieve others of their burdens. 

“To the Friends of those Mentally Afflicted. 
Privacy, Security, Home Comforts. These, with 
medical treatment, may be obtained in the do- 
mestic circle of an experienced practitioner, who 
resides in a retired and rustic ity in Hert- 
fordshire. For terms, etc., apply to X.Y., Post- 
office, Jager Street, Bloomsbury.” 

If the telegram were the result of this adver- 
tisement, it ought naturally to have been sent to 
the post-office; though, perhaps, no one would 
be so demented as to telegraph to a 

** No,” decided Mr. Ledlamb, “‘ the advertise- 
ment can have nothing to do with it. Clearly 
Lady Perriam must have heard of me.” 

At half past three o’clock that afternoon Mr. 
Ledlamb was being driven up the long avenue 
at Perriam in a close fly. He had chosen a 
close fly, despite the sultry heat of the day, be- 
cause it looked more professional. A cab and 
a fly in the same day! Mrs Ledlamb winced as 
he looked into his empty purse, and thought 
what the expedition had cost him. If the tele- 
gram should prove a hoax after all! 

The grandeur of the long avenue, the wide- 
spreading park, the palatial house, struck awe to 
Joseph Ledlamb's soul. It seemed hardly pos- 
sible that the inhabitants of yonder pile could 
have sent for him, when London was full of 
famous doctors. 

** It must be some wretched mistake,” he said 
to himself, ‘and I shall be all my expenses out 
of pocket. No, if they’ve made a blunder in 
sending for me, I'll make them pay my traveling 
expenses.” 

He was at the door by this time, and the fly- 
man had rung a loud-pealing bell, and let down 
the steps. 

** Now or never!” thought Mr. Ledlamb, and 
ut on a bold front. ‘Is Lady Perriam at 
ome ?” 

“* Yes, Sir.” 

‘* Please to take her my card.” 

**Step this way, if you please, Sir; you are 
expected,” answered the footman; and Mr. Led- 
lamb found himself ushered up a wider staircase 
than he had ever ascended in a private dwelling, 
along a dimly lighted corridor, and then into a 
room whose brightness and perfumes—the scent 
of stephanotus and lilies, Parma violets, gloire 
de Dijon roses, all manner of choicest blossoms 
—almost bewildered his unaccustomed senses. 

A lady was seated in a low chair by the open 
window, shaded from the sun by a half-cloved 
Venetian shutter, a lady who struck him as more 
beautiful than any woman he had ever seen. 

She received him with a somewhat haughty 
inclination of the head, pointed to a distant chair, 
and began at once in a business-like manner. 

“TI have sent up for you, Mr. Ledlamb, be- 
cause I have been informed that you are a per- 
son upon whose discretion I can safely rely.’ 

“‘That is quite true, madam. May I ask who 
recommended me to your notice ?” 

**T had rather not tell vou that. Be satisfied 
with the knowledge that you have been recom- 
mended. It is my misfortune to have a near 
relative—by marriage—who is mentally afflict- 
ed. I have kept him under my own roof as 
long as I could safely do so, but I find I can 
keep him no longer without becoming subject 
to the remarks of the neighborhood. It is my 
earnest wish, therefore, to remove him to some 
safe and comfortable home, where he will be 
well cared for, and made as happy as it is pos- 
sible for him to be in his present condition of 
mind.” 

**T am in a position to offer you just such a 
home, Lady Perriam,” answ Mr. Ledlamb, 
carefully suppressing all signs of eagerness, and 
adopting that dispassionate tone which bespeaks 
ample means and an independent mind. ‘I 
have a pleasant country-house—The Arbor, at 
Crupskew Common, near Hatfield—where I am 
in the habit of receiving a limited number of pa- 
tients: strictly limited, for, whenever their health 
allows of that privilege, they join our family cir- 
cle, and we gather round the domestic hearth as 
a cheerful and united household. At other times, 
when their state is more critical, they of course 
remain in the retirement of their private apart- 
ments. My house is not large, it does not boast 
of splendor, but comfort is studied in every de- 
tail, and we are eminently rural. I have endeav- 
ored to indicate that by the name of our retreat, 
, The Arbor,’ a sound suggestive of agreeable im- 


‘** How many patients have you in your house 
at present ?” asked Lady Perriam. 

** Well, just at present, only one—a youth of 
excellent family, but weak intellect. He ix like 
a son of the household, follows our children 
about the garden like a pet dog.” 

This was true in @ restricted sense, the youth 





in question having been forced to devote some 
part of his leisure to wheeling Mr. Ledlamb’s 
youngest hope in a perambulator. 

“* May I see Mr.—our patient, Lady Perriam?” 
asked the doctor, blandly. 

“Presently. He has been very troublesome 
lately, and although it was my earnest wish to 
keep him in this house, where he has the care 
of an excellent nurse, I begin to fear that it 
might be dangerous to do so much longer.” 

**My dear madam, believe me it is always 
dangerous: however good your nurse, however 
excellent your arrangements, there is no safety. 
Only under the experienced eye of a medical 
man can there be security. Lunacy is beyond 
measure treacherous, uncertain. Mischief may 
arise at any moment. I do not speak in m 
own interests; pray believe that I am above ail 
sordid considerations.” 

Lady Perriam did not trouble herself to no- 
tice Mr. Ledlamb’s vindication of his honor. 
She looked at him keenly with those darkly brill- 
iant eyes whose splendor carking care could not 
dim. He looked a man who would do any thing 
for greed—a hungry-looking man, with wide 
thin lips, dog-teeth, hollow cheeks, and large 
gray eyes; an unprosperous man, clad in well- 
worn black; a man who would be a ready tool, 
but a dangerous ally. 

** After all, it is only a question of self-inter- 
est,” reflected Lady Perriam. ‘If I pay him 
well enough, he is not likely to betray me—not 
even if he held my fate in his hand. He might 
become rapacious and exacting; but that would 
be the worst. I am set round with dangers, and 
must face that issue.” 

“* Permit me to inquire if the patient is a rel- 
ative or a dependent,” said Mr. Ledlamb, shrink- 
ing a little under the close scrutiny of those ob- 
servant eyes. 

**He is both—a relation by marriage, and 
partly dependent on me for support. Pray what 
are your usual terms for board and medical at- 
tendance—inclusive terms ?” 

** With carriage exercise ?” inquired Mr. Led- 
lamb. 

**Do you keep a carriage ?” 

** My wife has a pony phaeton which she de- 
votes to the use of those patients whose friends 
desire that relaxation. It is, of course, an extra, 
and adds thirty pounds a year to the charge for 
board, laundress, and medical attendance.” 

**I should wish my brother-in-law to have 
every reasonable indulgence. Be good enough 
to state your highest inclusive terms.” 

“* My charge for a first-class patient is two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year,” replied Mr. 
Ledlamb, faint with the agonies of alternate hope 
and fear. 

“a to your becoming custodian of 
my brother-in-law I will give you three hundred 
a year for his maintenance. But mind, I shall 
expect him to be mado thoroughly comfortable, 
and as happy as his wretched condition will per- 


‘*Madam, you may rely upon my fidelity.” 

**T shall take nothing for granted. I have 
read horrible accounts of private asylums. I 
shall see that your patient is really treated well.” 

**T am not afraid of the supervision of my 
patients’ friends, madam. The commissioners 
visit us periodically.” 

Mr. Ledlamb spoke with supreme confidence. 
The friends of his patients had, as a rule, prom- 
ised frequent visits to those sufferers, and as a 
rule had studiously refrained from the perform- 
ance of their promises. Lady Perriam did not 
look to him like a person who would take much 
trouble about a deranged brother-in-law. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dvgtne the last two weeks of February kind hearts 
furnished over four thousand garments to St. John’s 
Guild, with which more than eleven hundred men, 
women, and children have been clothed. Within the 
same two weeks, also, volunteer visitors of the guild 
have called upon and relieved at their homes three 
thousand suffering families. 








Michelet contracted the disease of which he died 
during the siege of Paris. He hoped to recuperate 
under the influence of the soft air of Southern France; 
but in vain. He died at Hyeres. 


The great majority of crimes are committed between 
the hours of ten at night and three in the morning. 
The chief of the New York police recently said that if 
every place where liquor is sold in the city were rigor- 
ously closed at ten o'clock at night, one-half the police 
force might be dismissed. 





Six children were recently found in a small rear room 
in Avenue A who were supported entirely by the pro- 
ceeds of their mother’s knitting-work, which she ped- 
died around the streets. Some days they had bread 
and milk, and some days they had little or nothing. 
In the evening the mother, having no money for either 
coal or light, would pick up bits of wood or coal in 
the street, which served sometimes to kindle a little 
fire in the cold dwelling. 


A map of the moon, the result of the labor of thirty- 
four years, has just been completed by Dr. Scbmidt, 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Athens. 
It is two meters in diameter, and is a marvel of accu- 
rate mapping and minute delineation. 








Queen Victoria has granted a pension of $1000 per 
annum to the children of Dr. Livingstone. 


They have a wise method in the Kentucky Lunatic 
Asylum. Connected with the institution is a farm of 
three hundred acres and a vegetable garden of sixty 
acres. The patients cultivate this ground. The cook- 
ing and hquae-work and making of clothing are also 
done by the inmates, while gymnastics, games, and 
dances help to keep away melancholy. 


The postal system of the United States was adopted 
in Japan about two years ago, and is working well. 
Tetnoske Tomita, vice-consul of the Japanese em- 
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pire, who is now residing in New York, has been in- 
structed by his government to investigate subjects of 
general interest in this country. Among these he 
reckons our postal system, and a short time ago he 
visited the Post-office, and carefully studied the de- 
tails of each department as explained to him by the 
superintendent. 





According to the report of the Howard Relief Com- 
mittee, during the week ending February 28 there 
were 2452 persons furnished with lodgings and 13,563 
supplied with food through their society. 

The Massachusetts Board of State Charities has rec- 
ommended the establishment of a special court for the 
trial of juvenile offenders, and ne that ehall 
prevent them from being confined with adult prison- 
ers. During the year 1873 more than two thousand 
children between the ages of six and seventeen were 
brought before the courts of Boston for various of- 
fenses. 


A story told by Dr. M‘Cosh, of Princeton College, is 

ie. A negro in a religions gathering prayed 

earnestly that he and bis colored brethren might be 
preserved from what he called their “ upeettin’ sins.” 

“ Brudder,” said one of his friends, at the close of 
the meeting, “‘you ain’ got de hang of dat ar word. 
It’s ‘ hesettin’,’ not ‘ upsettin’.’” 

“ Brudder,” replied.the other, “if dat’s 60, It's so. 
But I was prayin’ de"Lord to save us from de ein of 
intoxication, an’ if dat ain't an upsettin’ sin, I dunno 
what am.” » 








The youthful Emperor of China disregards all prece- 
dents in his office: he walke the streets of Pekin at 
night incognito. Evidently he means to know what is 
going on in his dominions 





It is surprising how much it takes to make a man 

y. There is a man in Indiana who ie now living 

with his fifth wife, seventeen children, and three 
mothers-in-law. And still he is not happy! 





Why should literary nen and stadente (inquires a 
recent writer) indulge in the lazy and unhealthy habit 
of sitting? He assures us that 2 man may think as 
well standing as sitting, and often mach better, and 
there is no necessity why a person should be bending 
his back and doubling his chest merely because be 
happens to have a book in his hand. But if s man 
must sit, let him sit erect, with his back to the light, 
and a free, full projection of the chest. 





The Société des Alsaciens-Lorrains in Paris has late- 
ly sent a number of families to colonize in Algeria. 
Two villages are being built for their accommodation. 
To supply the lack of funds, an exhibition of works 
of art is proposed. The paiater Gerome and Baron 
Taylor have offered to procure a large number of mod- 
ern pictures that have not hitherto been shown; and 
a splendid collection of paintings, sculpture, artistic 
furniture, and goldsmith’s work has been promised by 
prominent persone interested in the enterprise. This 
exhibition is to open on May 1. M. Buffet, the Presi- 
dent of the Assemblée Nationale, has put the unoccu- 
pied apartments of the Corpse Légielatif and the Pré- 
eidence at the disposal of the society. ‘ 





It was recently stated in a public address that there 
are 12,000 more women than men in the city ef New 
York. 





It is stated that the native British regiments engaged 
on the African Gold Coast become acclimatized with 
great facility. They withstand the injurious effects 
of the climate much better than the West Indian 
troops, all of whom are colored. 





The English sparrow seems likely to be regarded the 
world over as the most efficient of insectivorous birds. 
The opinion has been expressed that the sparrow, if 
introduced into the cotton-growing sections of the 
South, would effectually destroy the cotton-worm, 
whose ravages are so detrimental to the interests of 
the country. In Germany the laws against the de- 
struction of the sparrow are so etringent that there is 
a constant supply for exportation. They are sent in 
large numbers to distant points. 





Robinson Crusoes are not extinct. Oné Captain 
Scott in his last voyage from Liverpool] touched at 
the small island of Bellingshausen, in the South Pacif- 
ic, and found a South Sea Islander its only inhabitant. 
The man could not speak a word of English, and con- 
sequently was unable to explain how he happened to 
be in that solitary condition. He had received some 
injuries, which led to the supposition that he had been 
brought from one of the cluster of the Polynesian Is!- 
ands, and left to famish after being first maltreated. 
He had lived by eating cocoa-nuts and oysters. He 
was taken to England by Captain Scott, and is now 
working as a laborer at the docks in Liverpool. 


Visitors to Rome report a sensible abatement of the 
dirt and rags which bave long formed eo prominent a 
feature of the streets of the Eternal City as to attract 
the instant attention of foreigners. The strecits—at 
least many of them—are now swept: which is more 
than can be said of some streets of New York. Though 
the renovation of the old city is carried on slowly, it 
is perceptible, and will become more so from year to 


year. 


Strong feelings do not necessarily make a strong 
character. The strength of a man is to be measured 
by the power of the feclinge he subdues, not by the 
power of those which subdue him. 








Indians in Maine are so far civilized that they are 
allowed to send a delegate to the State Legislature. 
As an indication of their progress, it nay be mention- 
ed that last year in a contest between two of them as 
to which was entitled to the seat in the House, one of 
them so far foliowed the custome of civilized men as 
to buy votes with rum. The following incident, re- 
lated by the Belfast Journal, shows that the delegate 
this year understands enlightened politica! wisdom : 

“ Hon. Samuel D. Leavitt, who resents Eastport 
atare, enjoye the friendship and confi- 
dence of the stalwart aborigine that the Passamaquod- 
dy Indians send to the capital. They are neighbors at 
home, and Sam has hunted and fished under guid 
ance of the representative Big Injan. 

“*Leberet,’ said he, eo white brother 
w certai 
letters in the alphabet— what you do um for 


us here 
“*Well, I don’t know, my friend; they retty 
Ne te es cei oe ng 
‘es, but we m' ve om ; 
um school-house, must fix um up pay 4 x 
can't get um straight, you must steal um.’” 


tee 
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SKETCHES IN THE FAR WEST. 

‘THe vast plains west of the Missouri River 
are literally strewn with the carcasses and whit- 
ening skeletons of the buffaloes that fall a prey, 
in untold numbers, to the rifle of the profession- 
al hunter and amateur sportsman. Every man 
who goes across the prairies pops away at every 
living creature that comes within gun-shot, but 
the butfaloes suffer most from the universal rage 
for slaughter. ‘Thousands upon thousands of 
them are slain every year, chiefly for the sake 

"the hides, many for sport only, and a very 
centage for real need. Our “illustra- 
1 at the head of this page shows a couple of 


mall per 
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SPORT ON THE PLAINS. 


travelers who have alighted from a mail-coach to 
have a shot at a herd they have just passed. It 
is for sport only, for they are not hunters. ‘They 


| will not even stop to strip the hide from the ani- 


mals they bring down, and when they have in- 
dulged their passion for slaughter they will ride 
on, leaving the dead and wounded to be de- 
voured by wolves and foxes. 

But ‘it is the professional hifnter who makes 
the greatest ravages among the buffaloes. Some 
of those who make a business of it will kill from 


| fifteen hundred to two thousand every season. 


' 


| 


At this rate the buffaloes will at no distant day 
be extinct. ‘The waste is enormous. Of the 
carcasses left to decay, one-tenth, it is said, would 








feed all the poor of the country. This indis- 
criminate slaughter has also brought the price 
of hides so low that they only fetch, at the front- 
ier trading stations, from fifty cents to a dollar 
each, and the choicest pieces of meat, such as 
the saddle and tongue, are almost given away. 
It hardly pays to take them to market. And 
yet the work of slaughter goes on increasing 
from year to year. The Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way sends out ‘‘sporting trains’ for amateur 
hunters, who shoot from the car windows, and 
in this tame travesty of sport kill hundreds and 
thousands of buffaloes every season. All along 
the track of this road the traveler sees thousands 
of bleaching carcasses, Of late the Legislatures 








of the Western States and Territories have waked 
up to the importance of putting a stop to this 
wholesale slaughter, and it is to be hoped that it 
may cease before it comes to an end because there 
is nothing more to kill. Another evil arising 
from the destruction of the buffalo is the frequent 
Indian raids occasioned by the scarcity of game. 
Many tribes subsist almost entirely on buffalo 
meat, and when the destruction of the herds has 
driven them to the verge of starvation it is not 
surprising that they should make reprisals. 

Uur second illustration shows a Mormon fam- 
ily driving to a conference meeting. ‘The man 
is perhaps an elder in the Church. He certainly 
appears to be quite numerously married. 
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A MORMON FAMILY DRIVING TO. CONFERENCE MEETING. 
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THE DEFENDANT. DR. E. V. KENEALY, Q.C. G. B. SKIPWORTH, ESQ. G. H. WHALLEY, &SQ., M.P. 
Indicted as Thomas Castro, alias Arthur Orton, alias Leading Counsel for the Defense. Imprisoned for Contempt of Court. 
Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne. 








es 
SS 


MR. ORTON, SEN. MRS. ORTON, SEN. MR. GEORGE ORTON. MR. CHARLES ORTON. 
Father of Arthur Orton. Mother of Arthur Orton, Brother of Arthur Orton. Eldest brother of Arthur Orton. 






HENRY HAWKINS, ESQ., QC. HON. SIR J. MELLOR, KNT. RT. HON. SIR A. J. E. COCKBURN, HON. SIR RK. LUSH, KNT. 
Leading Counsel for the Crown. Justice of the Queen’s Bench. Lord Chief Justice of England. Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 








ROGER CHARLES DOUGHTY TICHBORNE. LADY H. FELICITE TICHBORNE. SIR ALFRED JOSEPH TICHBORNE. MRS. MINA JURY. 
From the Chili Daguerreotype. The late Dowager. The last Baronet. Witness for the Crown. 





FREDERICK BOWKER, ESQ. J. H. M. GUILDFORD ONSLOW, ,ESQ. VINCENT GOSFORD, ESQ. JEAN LUIE, alias JOHN LUNDGR 
Solicitor of the Tichborne Estates. The holder of the “ Sealed Packet.” Witness for the Defense ; singe accused of Peviary. 


THE TICHBORNE TRIAL—PORTRAITS OF THE CLAIMANT, JUDGES, COUNSEL, WITNESSES, ETC.—[(Sex Pace 262.) 
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THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. 


[ue conviction of the Ticnhporne claimant | 


he charge of perjury, and his sentence to 
fourteen years of penal servitude after a trial 
hich lasted one hundred and eighty days, have 
revived public interest in this extraordinary case. 
On page 261 we give the portraits of the leading 
haracters in the trial The full story would 
make a large volume, but the main points of 
ase may be briefly summarized. 

The Trcusorne family is one of the oldest in 

gland, the estates in Hampshire having been 
in the possession of Roger's ancestors even be- 
fore the advent of Wiii1am the Conqueror. The 
first baronet was Sir Bensamin, who was created 
by James [. in return for the zeal he exhibited 
in his cause, as immediately upon the death of 
Queen Ev1zaBeTH, and without waiting for any 
order or authority, he posted to Winchester, and 
there, in his capacity of sheriff of the county, 

roclaimed the Scottish monarch King of En- 
a and, 

Rocer Cuarves Dovcuty TICHBORNE was 
the eldest son of the late Sir James T1ICHBORNE, 
Bart., and Henriette Feéuicite, his wife, who 
was a descendant of the ancient French family 
of Ds Bourson Conti. He was born on the 
5th of January, 1829, and for the first sixteen 
years of his life resided with his parents in 
France. His education was at first intrusted to 
private tutors, but as he was a child of some- 
what delicate constitution, his mother’s overin- 
dulgence prevented his receiving much benefit 
from their instructions. Sir James, anxious for 
the boy’s mental welfare, brought him to En- 
gland and placed him in the care of the Jesuit 
fathers at Stonyhurst, where he remained rather 
more than three years, Still he had not made 
much progress, and it was thought that if he en- 
tered the army the training for the necessary ex- 
aminations would do him good. In 1849 he ac- 
cordingly became a cavalry officer, and, with the 
exception of occasional leave of absence, was 
quartered with his regiment, first in Ireland and 
afterward at Canterbury, until he gave up his 
commission in 1853. In the mean time he had 
fallen in love with Miss Kate Doveurty, his 
cousin, but the young lady's parents were averse 
to the proposed match, both on account of Roc- 
er’s bad habits of drinking and smoking to ex- 
cess, and because, being Roman Catholics, a 
inion between first cousins was unlawful to 
them, except under the Pope’s dispensation. 
Rocer was told that he had better keep away 
from his uncle’s heuse, but afterward Sir Ep- 
warp Doveuty relented so far as to say that 
if, after three years’ probation, the young lovers 
both remained of the same mind, he would no 
longer oppose their wishes. RoGer promised to 
reform his habits, and determined to go on for- 

ign service, but, after some fruitless endeavors 
to exchange into a regiment under orders for In- 
dia, he left the army, and in March, 1858, sailed 
for South America, having previously made his 
will, and confided a ‘‘ sealed packet” to the care 
of Mr. Vixcent Gosrorp, the steward on one 
of the T1cHBORNE estates. He reached Valpa- 
raiso in Juue, and after traveling about that part 
of the world until the following April, he em- 
barked at Rio de Janeiro on board the Bela for 
New York. The vessel was lost, all on board 
were supposed to have perished, and when Sir 
James T1cHBORNE died, Rocer's brother AL- 
FRED took the title and estates. The late Dow- 
ager Lady TrcuBorne, however, could never be 
brought to believe that her son Roger was real- 
ly dead; she advertised extensively for him, and 
one of her advertisements appearing in an Aus- 
tralian newspaper in 1865 was seen by Mr. 
GIBBES, an attorney of Wagga-Wagga, who, 
knowing the defendant, and seeing him one day 

moking a pipe whereon were carved the letters 
k. C. T., at once ‘‘ spotted’’ him as the ‘* Wan- 
dering Heir.” Then followed some correspond- 
ence between Lady TicusBorne and the defend- 
ant, and the latter became acquainted with a man 
of color named Boc.es, an old servant of the 
Tr CHBORNES, whe was then living at Sydney. 

ne of Lady Ticnsorne’s letters contained an 
allasion to the fact of Roger having been a 
**good Catholic,” and on receipt of it the de- 
fendant, who had been some time before married 
by a Wesleyan minister, went through the cere- 
mony again, according to the rites of the Church 
of Kome. In September, 1866, he sailed from 
Sy amy, accompanied by his wife and ANDREW 
Booie, and on his arrival in Europe was wel- 
comed and recognized by Lady ‘TicuBorne, 

though the other members of the family failed to 
identify him. ‘hen began the legal proceedings. 
Evidence was taken by commission both in Aus- 
tralia and Chili; there was a suit in Chancery, 
followed by an ejectment action in the Court of 
Common Pleas—TicHuorne v. LusHincron— 





in which was witnessed the singular phenomenon | 


of the defendant in the cause appearing in court 
to give evidence in favor of the man who had 
bronght the action against him. ‘The defendant 
in the recent trial, who was claimant in that 
suit, himself underwent a long examination, and 
when the jury stopped the case, his legal advisers 
consented to a nonsuit, and he was committed by 
the late Lord Chief Justice Bovitt to take his 
trial for willful and corrupt perjury. His story 
is that he is really Rooer ‘TicuBoRNE, who, aft- 
er the wreck of the Bella, was picked up by a ves- 
sel called the Osprey, which carried him to Mel- 
bourne, and that he afterward lived in Australia 
under the name of Castro. On the other hand, 
the prosecution affirm that he is one ArTHUR 
Onton, the son of a butcher of Wapping, who, 
laving made a voyage to South America, and 
staid there from 1849 to 1851, returned to En- 
gland, and in 1852 finally left that country for 
Australia, and there lived as s butcher and 
stock-keeper until he set up the claim ‘to the 
‘TICHBORN® title and estates, out of which the 
recent trial for perjury arose. Our readers are 


| already familiar with the many points which were 
| urged pro and con in this extraordinary cause, 
the marvelous likeness and unlikeness which the 
defendant bears to both Roger TicuBorse and 
ARTHUR Orton, the different explanations giv- 
en by the one side and the other of his behavior 
in Australia, of his deficient educational acquire- 
ments, his forgetfulness or ignorance of many 
persons, places, and events with which Rocer 
TicHBoRNE was undoubtedly familiar, the dis- 
putes about the tattoo marks and the twitching 
eyebrows, the questions of handwriting and or- 
thography, and, above all, the startling allega- 
tion as to the contents of the ‘‘ sealed packet.” 
It therefore only remains for us to describe brief- 
ly our group of portraits. To begin with the 
‘l'1cHBoRNE family, we have the late Dowager 
Lady TicnBorne, whose persistent belief that 
her son still lived and would return caused her 
to be suspected as a téte malade; a portrait of 
the undoubted Rover, taken during his stay in 
Chili; and one of his brother ALFRED, who suc- 
ceeded to the title, and is since dead. Then 
there is a portrait of the defendant, taken in En- 
gland ; one of Mr. Gosrorp, to whom the ‘‘ seal- 
ed packet” was confided ; and one of Mr. Bow- 
KER, the solicitor of the TicHBORNE family. 
There are also Mr. and Mrs. Orton senior, 
both now dead; Cuarces and Georce Orton, 
the elder brothers of ARTHUR; Mrs. Mina Jury, 
a connection of the Ortons by marriage, who 
has sworn that the defendant is ArTHuR Or- 
Ton; and Jean Lure, or Joun LUNDGREN, 
whose evidence will be fresh in the memories 
of all, and who now awaits his trial for perju- 
ry. There are Messrs. WHALLEY and OnsLow, 
whose connection with the case is well known ; 
and Mr. Skipwortn, whose enthusiasm for the 
defendant has cost him three months’ imprison- 
ment; Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Dr. KENEALy, 
Q.C., the leading counsel ‘on either side; the 
three learned judges, that number being abso- 
lutely necessary for a trial ‘at bar.” 








SEWING-MACHINE AGENTS. 
I have a proposition tomake to you wherein there 
is big money. Send your address and business- 
card to Cuas. D. Harper, St. Louis, Mo.-[Com. ] 





Prorgor Your Buiiprves.— Agents wanted in every 
town. Fire and water-proof. One coat of Gline’s Slate 
Roofing Paint is equal to six of any other. It fills up all 
holes in shingles, felt, tin, or iron roofs; never cracks 
nor scales off ; “shops “all jeaks, and is only 80 cents a 
gan, ready for use. Liberal discount to the trade. 

ae ainted and warranted. Send for == 

N. Y. State Roorimne Co., 6 Cedar St., N. ¥.—({Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





iy -KEEPING, by a New System, is simplified. 
Send stam fh recommendations, Pocket Set, with 
instructions, ; Retail Mercantile Set, $11 00; Pay- 
sy or pada accounts) book to last five ' 

Agents wanted. W.C. M. BAKER, Publisher, 
se Ohio. 


E best “‘ Evastio Travss” in the world fo now sold 
by POMEROY & CO., 144 Broadway, N. Y., for 
Three Dollars. ¢a7~ Write to them for full particulars, 


URGICAL Elastic Stockings ye 
veins, and Su Bernese Belts, of Dest am 
at POMEROY: 144 Broadway, New York. 























Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Deal- 
ers. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
H. W. JOHINS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. EstasiisuEp 1858. 


() SHEETS OF Sl 





CHOICE 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away ay | on high-p pint Music? 
Any 20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Bers es, mailed on 
pany of One Dollar. Sold by all boctepellens, and 

be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

439 Third Avenue, New York. 


Pollak’s Meerschanms. 


Pipes and holders cut to order,repair- 
ed, and boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P. O. Box 5009. 


PARKSID A HOME & SCHOOL 
& For Little Boys & Girls, 
Especially intended for Children np ted of the care 


of a Mother. For circulars, please ad 
MRS. M. L. READ, 77 College St., Hartford, Conn. 




















GOLD WATCHES (Gen 


ts’ 
B20 and Ladies), at $30 EACH. 
BQ 4 Gold Watches, Stem -Winders 
— eo) (for Gents only), at $40 EACH, 
ill be sent by express, C.0.D., with the privil ti) 
examine, by paying all express ch rar sen 
for a watch, or send stamp for circu 
P.O. Box 8696. GEO. E. SMITH, 385 ie N.Y. 


BASHFULNESS wintana body, For cause 


and cure, send stamp to De. . HAR, Box 47, Cinn., O. 





R. HOFFMANN, HomroraTHio Purstoran, late 

First Assistant of the Ophtalmological Clinic of 
the University of Wurzburg, 179 REMSEN STREET, 
near City Hall, Brooklyn, N. ¥. SPECI ALTIES: 
Eye, Ear, Throat, Chest, a Skin Diseases. 


SHORT HAND. eas ne 


circular, J. Y, P.O. Box 4847, N. 














050,000 for $50 
Fourth GRAND GIFT Concert 


PUBLIC LIBRARY of KENTUCKY, 
oat ye 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
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825 CASH GIFTS, 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 
T 12,000 Gifts, all Cash, amounting 

sig, sreeelieneenctdbementer ni 8: $1,500,000 
ao The concert and distribution of =~ will 
tively and unequivocally take place on the d <= 
whether all the tickets are sold or not, the 
gifts all paid in proportion to the number of ticketsootd. 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole bs = $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, 
one & ~~ Whole Tickets for $500. Send for 








Vw~w~eeeeeCeuse ene 


THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, pansy -_ 
t Public Libi Ky., and G mn 
Agent jolie Library Building, Louisville, Ky.; or, 
Or, THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
Eastern Agents, 609 nd N.Y. 








No Cords or Balances Used. 
SWUALL as 


ROWN HAIR BRUSHES 














work done on any Shut- 
tle Machine, but with 
ter ease and 


PST SV et mt a 
tion. 
MACHINE. | G0ca accents 
LRT Wanted. 
For Circulars, 


ta Self: Threading, | Aincipa 
= Light. Running, eae 


Or, New York Office, 718. ) BROADWAY: 
Boston, Mass., 41 Avon Street ; ype IiL., - State 
Street; "St. Louis, Mo., 608 North 

Lovejoy’s New sty. le 
GLASS CUTTER 


AND Putty KNIFE 














Liberal discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 


OR THE BABY._NOVELTY 
CARRIAGE. The ONLY 


Carri: that protects the t, 

77 and which a child ean lie tn Sombre. 

ably. Does not take as much room as 

old style, and can be used as a cradle. 
Send for Circular to L. P. TIB 

- B’way, St. Nicholas Hotel. 

LD STYLE CARRIAGE for $8 00. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 














ATALOGUE of the 
Bat Novela th thet mp ‘Books, the Best Music, and 
> Best oeut Oe mor and unattainable elsewhere, 
itt Pot lication to 
a a M. DEW er, 83 Rose Street, N. Y. 
IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 


American style, 8 oz., at $18; 6 
Oz., $15; 5 oz, $18; 4 oz, $12 
v $5, to 





ror No Aomwrs. Collins 
Mets Watch _ Factory, 
335 TTOT New York, Box 3696, 








STAR , JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
© Best Invented. 

Price 6 812, pine $38, and $60. 

ml ‘Agent, or Catalogue to W. ¥ 


PECK & SNYDER’S 


PECK of Base-Ball and all OUT — hae 
DOOR Sports and Games. One ay lly | 
Illustrations, & Price 10 10c. Address 126 Nassan Ka Y¥. 





SEEDS! _ |,,Srsers Pree Noes Sg, 


SE EDS! mailed to applic icants upon receipt 


Tiustrated Seed 
SEEDS! | Gutloge foe Arms Wa 





GEO. W. READ & C0, 


STEAM-BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
- Orders by mall promptly and faithfully executed. 





f 
and - 
fect order by the wonderful 
erof Dr. Pierce’sGolden at 








Ree POSITIVELY CURED by the Common- 
Sense Truss. The truss adopted e United States 
Government, as the best in use, furnished by the 
Government free to Pensioners. 
att stamp for circular. saSrTiarz, BUTMAN, 
PAREER, 60 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





TRIX Tate gs seule ati 18 ines 


25c.; 3 seta, 50c. 





splendid New Field “ta — Ly such 


That 

an excitement at AR. and else- 

where, last Brought an ot this SPRING, 

in oon of 8 Gitfrent ote SS at following prices: $8 00, 
¥ $500, $1000 As this 

beautiful 45 can not be de nar in a brief space, 

ana’ fal "des = ton, free to Catalogue aT =— 

an lescription, free to r one, on application. 
T & LEE G ., Worcester, Mass. 
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LOND ON & PARIS MADE 


MAP et WORMS 


With safety, and without A to the patient. Send 
for eee ty 8S. BRO M.D., Hartford, Conn., 
Or 56 Park Place, New York. 


none vs Table use, Nomuas; no 
V E - 


fuss. Good taste, with- 
sired, 85c. by mail. E. P. WATSON, 42 Cliff St., N 


out waste. Any wed 3 
PORTABLE 


Soda a 


$40, $50, $75, & $100. 
—-= eee AND CHEAP. 


hipped mot for Use 
Menutaoraien b CHAPMAN & 
co. m, Ind. 
wa Send for a ‘Catalogue. 


GLASS CARDS 22523": 


y printed in Gold on 1 doz. for 60c., - 
> 3 yk $1; sample, 10c. Must have Agents ior 
where. Outfits, 25 ct. F..K. SMITH, r, Me. 


Laties' Garment Snspender 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
= all the akirte over the Seoul - 

yo buttons or sewing require’. 
Samples b mail 60 cents and lett: 
L. G. S stamp. Liberal discount by the Dozen 
¢ or Gross. Address Jonw D. Hasxet:. 
Pat. Aug. 19, 1878. 60 State St., Chicago; or, 


B. J. GREELY, 
6873¢ Washington St., Boston. 
DOREE byres GERMANY. a —y PIRS- 
4 ont their Bacat near Hanover, 
have some vacancies in their Educational Establish- 
ment. French, German, Music, Singing taught with 
the other branches of of ‘ complete education. For cir- 



































culars, address M. TOBIAS, care N. Y. Staats Zeitung. 
Learn Telegrap ag 
SITUATIONS t. Ad 


with stamp, TRION In TASTITUTE C 


FARM FOR SALE. mace coe 
LINOIS. Will exchange for City property. Address 
U. S. Sramuenine Inetirvre, 41 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, er Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution W. ater” will rot 
cure, P. O. Box 1568, N. Y. 
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FOR HOUSE 


Rogers’ Statuary IND LAWN. 


** Going for the Cows,” 


os Bubbles,” 

A life-size figure of a 
child blowing bubbles, 
(ESTE ae Inclose stamp 
‘or illustrated catalogue 
and price-list. Address 


JOHN ROGERS 
212 Fifth Avenue, x. Y. 


Cut = Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep To Frr any Frevas, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
jnsted by the moat inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 

blades, and two inchea above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
auder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der oe: er from 5 to 16 years old).... No. 3 
LADY’S SA WEA co ccccscctcccese = 6 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin ng Se ue, Corset 

Cover, by = Yoke Night Yoke 

Chem ise, | yr ba 
TALMA, ‘with Pointed aed, ie Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Ma pau poepenensat ad 
LADY'S POSTILION-B. oUE WRAPPER.. * 
oe ——y Ry atpe. | SAILO SUIT (for boy * 











BAS UE, with Grecian Ca 
sk and Ful) Trained + segeonemaneris “ 

wer A. EASTED JACKET, WORTH 
KIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 

Lovis @ CINZE ‘VEST BASQU iy with Apron- 
cate Se pe one, pl eA “ 

DOU! GOTE WALK- 
Ta Sorr Fock oS50URaditsed¥ees 65 0dtes corel ba 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basqne 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Bound Baird)... cccovcvessrecvcrccvcssces ae « 


$ && & 6 Ss 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking SKirt...........ceecseceeeeeees * 
GIRL'S Any ROBE, Sacqne, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over - 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
ron (for girl from 2 to 13 poor 7, aaeaoae “* 18 


SLERVELESS JACKET WAL “ 15 | 


a me INE REDINGOTE. NAL ING 
E FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SIEM cccecceecsonnss os 

GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... - 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
PT ra 

PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... « 

DOUBLE - —- JOCKEY BASQUE 
ile errr > a ° 

ENGLISH WALEIN NG JACKET SUIT....... * 

= E WALKING SUIT, with 

asque Back and Square Front............. . 

TIGHT FITTING DOUBLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... a 

SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
PT NE BIR vn coccncectepecssccesens aa 

DOUBLE-BRE yo PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt.................eseee0- ved 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED Pee “ 

= PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
BROCVOD 000 ccc ccccccccccccsccccccscocssecess 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS “ 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .... 

Vol. VII, 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English W alking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years 0 rE «1 

at - Any Uz, LONG OVER-SEIRT ana 

_. . 


& & 83 88 Bes 


om 
4 


S$ $8 &% 





bg Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
P. atterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper.con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





cular, In which we Tefer to over 
&c. (some of whom you may 
in 44 aes and Territories. Please state 


* U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


Profitable Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Employment. Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A, Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., or8t.Louis,Mo 


‘AP AGENTS.—LLOYD, who made all the M 
MM tor Gen. Grant and ‘the Union Army om 
my civil war, and whose certificates he publishes, 
as just completed for 1874 two of the greatest selling 
Maps yet produced, on cloth. $20 a day can be made 
by men or women. omyn A — oe Send stamp 
for ae circulars an 
D MAP COMPANY, : Philadelphia; Pa 


All the he BEST, useful Novelties, 

v ove Deng rae Peis, Stationery, &c. 
Catalogue free. 

ay & on on Philadelphia, Pa. 











GENTS WANTED for the NEW WORK, 
witt. CARSON, by his comrade and friend, 

Perres, U.S.A. The most popular Book 

m ablated. 600 pages beautifally illustra Circulars 
ree, DUSTIN, GILMAN, & > Hartford, Conn. 














HARPER'S 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and 01d. 


so are sure to PLEASE 

The Great Puzzles, sszzbe: Pexapssce, 

tainting one dozen different 

Puzzles sent any where for 25 cents. Address PUZ- 
ZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, — York. 

cw Agents, you can sell them Liberal discount. 


SPANISH ceo i BOARDS 


SAWED EXPRESSLY LY POR SHELL aoa and other boste. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 








Adams’ Celebra- Gabe) 
Unive 

GLASS | cur TT ER RS Care 
a tee py 

cungie Sasa can use and everybody need 
one, We make three styles: Pu’ =e end Ovecet-atal. 
cs or Agee goin ipt Of 60 cents. A liberal die- 
count to Agents. None oo. Sp manufactured by 

B. F. ADA -. Springfield, Mass. 





aa METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
in the weather, 


Indicate the 

and are mantel ornaments. The 

tittle lady appears in fair and the man 

in stormy wauier, = they never 
make mistakes. prepaid to any 

adres safely 










= wcked? upon receipt 
IVAN Ee LOVEJOY, 


tor & Manufacturer, 
229 W: gton St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


EMA FABLE SUCCESS! One 7" 
R*: Tans days, and another $45 
‘ 
Ravenamies epee rliog ‘OCE AN’S Sl ORY. 
and the Wonders beneath it. 225 Illustrations. 
Price low ; sells fast. Lad live agents \ aoe ee 
ed for this and the onl y of 
LIVineseesrs 28 Years in AFRICA. 
Also our colnaie New ee: just ready. soap 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs. Phila., Boston, or Cin., O. 















b substantial, economical, 
y-managed; Boiler, Gov- 
ernor, Pomp, and Trimmings 
complete for ranning at low price 
of Gomes excepted) : 

8 Horse Power 


oa pasa 2 é 


Agents are now want- 
ed to canvass for two 
Wanted ==: Esountens 


| C¥OLOr RDIA rat 











=» 


Srrone, five volumes of which are now 
j}ready. And the Proceedings of 
|| the Sixth General Conference 

of the Evangelical Alliance. 
To experienced and successful Canvas- 
{| sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 

ments. §@~ For further particulars in-|) 
quire of or address | 


Avery Bill, | 





Care Harper & Brothers, New York. 

















ANTED—AGEN T5675 to ease pee 


Sere br Rar Rha COMIN GES 
am, bem, | braid and 
Pally Hcposed and ve 

pay a tag ee 
epmurh can be made. SECOMB® 00. ene 


York City, Pittsburgh, “Chicago, vile ord Louis Mo. 


MEN MAKE MONEY 


Ladies make money, every one makes selling 
Webster's new & improv Patent Button-holeWorkers 
&Cutters. Sample set sent prepaid for T5c. ,or send stamp 






















for particulars. A.W.Webster & Co., Conn. 
We have mere experienced agents 
AGENTS =: than my 0 a ioone They make 
Ovs comsinaTion 
——— an ent for att, at 
pa A a ju ou. Send 
eWuse a & ee meats Ee nicago. 
A NY sending us the = of 10 with 10c. 
will receive, Free, a beau Chromo, and 





1 instructions how to get rich, Pails, Pe ‘Crry 
ON E Novetty Co., 108 South 8th ‘ee 
vaseers. Articles dd and staple as 


=| $475 ee 


C, M. Linuneron & Bro., New York and Chicago. 


ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.—At Home, Male or 
Female, $60 a week warranted. No capital poguized. 
Full particulars and a valuable sample SENT EE. 
Address, with six-cent return stamp, A. D. YOUNG, 
290 Fifth Street, Williamsburgh, New York. 


TYPE.=: four Hinterssy the New England 

, 105 Washington 

&.,, Boston, Mass. af] J specimen book. 

ORKING ©%AS8, Male or Female, $30 a 
ph 





A MONTH and expenses to good can- 











sw gh. ——F, home, a evening ; 
no capital ; and valuable package of gooks 
sent mail, Address, with 6 cent return stamp. 


M. YOUNG & CO., 178 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


A GREAT SENSATION! Agents Wanted. 
FREE to all who will engage at 
once. WAGES IN CaSH. Every thing fur- 
nished. It will iS pe ‘ou. Send in your name im- 
mediately. F. & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


ALL AGENTS, foreign 
make a mistake if they apes write to Snerarp & Gitt, 


Boston or Chicago, wi new combination is un- 
equaled. &~ Immense sales and great profits. 


and 
Se ita kiar tae 
free. AC EAN & OO. "ew Bedford. Mase. 




















WEEKLY. 





JUST READY. 
THE FOURTH EDITION 


Ouida’s New Story: 


BEBEE, 


Or Two Little Wooden Shoes. 


BY “OUIDA,” 
Strathmore,” “ Idalia,” — Two 
7S Tricotrin, ”* Puck,” &c. 


12mo, Extra Cloth, $2 00. 


“*Onida’s’ is a graphic one, and after 
~ —— jo —'b — flows from it f. 


Author of “ Stra’ 
Flags, 


ious rhythm that ~~ 4 the en measure 
of blank verse, and ate oy only to to 
lines.” — Philadelphia 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, Price $i 50 each. 


CHANDOS.—GRANVILLE DE VIGNE.—STRATH 
aS SA TWO FLAGS.—IDAL- 
1A.— FOLLE- ASCAREL.— TRICOT: 


_ FA E.— PASC am . 
RIN; with Porta of the Author from Steel.— 
CECIL Me yy GAGE. — RANDOLPH 

N.—BEATRICE BOVILLE.—A LEAF IN 
THE STORM. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
These novels are universal! ccehomioaed to be 


among the most powerful and fascinatin, ng work of 
fiction which the present century, so prolific in light 


eke ak te of Ween. of ot toast we 
. tt i upon receipt of the price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
716 & 717 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


— ag 


- yast nn S penne. 


There is no » ad Uns an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confeseedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 











The best publication of ite class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
3; by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—EZzaminer 
and Chronicle, 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday ed 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 





| 


| 


cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the | 


price in the household economy it teaches. — Prori- | 
dence Journal. 





a MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


one yeer, POST'A tone 
OnE APAID, to to Cy ay ate & the United 
on recetpt of Four Dollars by the ent 
Hanren's Magazine, Haxven’s Weexry, and Hanerr’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage ppese by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxtx, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis & every Club of Five 
yor 80 00 remittance ; or, Siz 
= the for where 
within the Uni 
an ra = ie Weakly and Bass 2 ny + monn A pe 
where recel must send 94 cents for the 
Sas Tre 34+ = to prepay the United 
Subecripti at any time. When no date is speci- 


for the 
\y or Basar, with the Num 





“ pe > mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haren & Broriens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tenme ror Apverrisine tn Hanrre’s Weex.y ane 
Harrer’s Bazan. 
ye "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Seow Barar.—¢1 @ per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineertion. 
__ Address 8 HARPER & _BROTHERS, New York. 


PU BL Ie LIBRARY of KENTUCKY. 
Tickets and parts of Tickets for sale 
. DEVLIN, Stationer, 30 Liberty Street, N. Y. 





“HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPRING BOOK-LIST 


I. 
PHINEAS REDUX. A Novel. By Awrsory Trot- 
Lopr, Author of “The Warden,” * Barchester Tow- 
” “ Phineas Finn,” “Orley Farm,” “The Small 
House at Allin op,” &c. Tilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties, By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawn, Author of Music and Morals.” With Fit 
ty Dlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IIL. 

“SHIP AHOY!" A Yarn in Thirty-six Cable 
Lengths. Illustrated by Wacim Maonway and Faxp- 
erick Wappy. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

IV. 

LOTTIE DARLING. A Novel. By Jonw Conny 
cassvetaee Author of “ Ieabel,” ** Not Dead Yet," 
“* Live it Down,” “Olive Blake's Good Work,” &e. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE PARISIANS, ANovel. By Evwarpr Burwea, 
Lord Lytton, Author of “The Coming Race,” “‘ Ken- 
elm Cr “A Strange Story,” “The Cax- 
tons,” “My Novel,” &c. With Nuetrations by 
Sypney Hauw. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 ; Svo, Paper, $1 00. 

VL 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Gury Jewett, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an ‘Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

VIL. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistie to the He- 
brews. By Ataearr Barwee. Revised Bdition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised Edition 
of Ba : Barnes's Notes on the New Testament are now 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. —- ACTS. — ROMANS. — L 
CORINTHIANS.—Il. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS, —HEBREWS. 

Vill. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. Pnubdlicang and ml 
ners; or, Lucius Davoren. A Novel. By Mis 
Brappon, Author of “Strangers and Pilgrims,” 
“ Eleanor'’s Victory,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents, Ix 


SMILES’S HUGUENOTS. The Hugnenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samorc 
Suites, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &e. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


x. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ANovel. By WritiaMm 
Braok, Author of “ Love or Marriage," “ Kilineny,” 
“The St Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


L 
HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: A Tale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Anrnony Trottorg, Au- 
thor of “The Warden,” ‘“ Barchester Towers,” * Or- 
ley Farm,” “ The Small House at Allington,” “ The 
—x-- Diamonds,” &c., &c. Llustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
— XII 


TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gait Hamivton, Author of 
** Woman's Worth and Worthlessness,” “* Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, #1 50. 

XTIT. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Apo_puvs Trot.opr, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” “ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. atv 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 


Home and Abroad, during the Inet Thirty Years. 
By Mauneext B. Fixun. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 
xv. 
Con.nen GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Biade-o'-Graes.” 
L. Farsxon, Author of “ Blude-o'-Grase,” 
uF, and-Cheese and Kieses,” * Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel.” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 36 cents. 
xvVI 
JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, x 
VIL 


SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. ‘ons ‘'wo Portraits on Steel. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 & 

XVIIL 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
ry Eptrion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK.— THE MOONSTONE. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 each. 
Other volumes wil! be issued shortly. 


(Harper's Lisna, 


ea” Haerer & Beorucns will send either of the above 
teorks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


em Hauren's Catacoour mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, | N. Y. 
g 1500 YEARLY made Ld agents selling our | om. 8 ee) 
NEW ARTICLES. Samples for 
Catalogues free, Am. Novevrr Co., 809 B’way, N. Y. 


BUSINESS Crest okt ee i 
quired. < Circulars of F. lL. SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 








$35C A MONTH.— nts wanted. i, Seven 
Aw ee cles in the wor! Sample 
BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





4 AGENTS WANTED.--Samples sent FREE 
3000 Pat + Two new ‘articles salable as Flour. 
H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


W ARTES AGEN TS—for Dr. Cornell's Dollar 
Family Paper—Religion and Health united. A 
oubecriben-aetel like it 
Particulars Pines. 
B. RUSSELL, Pabliaber, Be. es 
$2 ) PER DAY. 1000 Ag wanted. 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO. Se Locke aa 


A DAY. Empioyment for all. Patent Novel- 
$10 fee Gro. L. Panton & Co. 119 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 





splendid — r 7 
ray the omer 











$79 Bac EACH WEEK. its wanted. Particulars 
J. WORT & CO., St. Louia, Mo, 





$52 $20 Brg nome hee fee, fates 
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COMMIT HIM FOR MANSLAUGHTER IN THE GREATEST DEGREE. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Grgans & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
tw” Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 





‘‘A Nearer Approximation te the 
REAL SWAN QUILL than any thing 
Hitherto Invented.” - . 








THE CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALE OF THE 


SPENCERIAN ~ 


DOUBLE ELASTIC 


‘STEEL PENS 








Is owing to their superior writing qualities, as attested 
by the editorial indorsement of over 1000 papers, 
and by Merchants, Lawyers, and Bankers without 
number. 

They are all made of the best Steel, in the best 
manner, by the best workmen in Europe. Fur Sale 
by all Dealers. 

*,” To accommodate those who mdy wish to try these 
Pens we will send a Card, containing one ea@eh of the 
15 Numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cénta. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


138 & 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 


‘bits DOMESTIC” 


That any SE WING-YEA CHINE should have 
so many Points of Superiority as are claimed 
for the “‘ DOMESTIC ” seems to many minds incredible. 
The fact is, the inventor started right, and, 
that the machine should be very superior, is only the 
natural result, and explains the EX TRAORDI- | 
NARY LEAD which this machine takes with the | 
public over machines long regarded as the best, 

AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 


$6 WORTH FOR 50cq 


. Be ME’S ALBUM.” Each number has 32 large 
) quarto pages firet-class Piano Music. Best songs, 
wal ves, galops, quadrilles, &c., by Abt, Kucken, 
fendelssohn, Claribel, Strauss, Faust, Parlow, Her- 
mann, &c., for 50 cents mailed. Catalogues free. 
FRED. BLUME, 27 Union Square, New York. 











: Send forC 'K- 
BUILDERS BARRE Soe ALS 








The Clear, White, Steady, BRILLIANT 
Light afforded by DEVOE’S Brilliant Oit 
should be seen to be appreciated. USE 


DEVOE’S 
-Brilliant-— 
OIL, 


and be SECURE from any chance of ac- 
cident under any circumstances. 

The Devoe Manuf’g Co.,- 
For Sale by Dealers. New York. 








Giving a strength and solidity equal to any solid 


ws Re ROR Be GO. 


31 Gold St, N.Y. 


Phe only reliable articles for MARKING 
are PAYSON’S or BRIGGS’S INDELIBLE 
INK, and BRIGGS’S MARKING PEN. 


Sold by all dealers, singly or in 


COMBINATION.' 
Samples free for 75c. 2 Traveling Can- 
vassers wanted by F. H. STODDA & 
CO., Northampton, Mass. 


wig, ave fitmnished GENUINE 
7 ’ am Watches to over fifteen 
HOWARD & CO. 8 thousand reons in different 
. arts the country, ‘and our 
Advertisement of acilities | are me etter than 
shes, ever. who want watch- 
Waltham Watches es at low prices should write for 
our Price - List, which describes 
_the variéus gradés ‘and —, 
our method ‘of sending ‘thém by 
express for  exatnination. - No 
risk, and_ low Address 
HOWARD & CO., Sth Ave., N. ¥. 





When you write say ad 
vertisement seen in “Har- 
pers Weekly.” 








FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOR DWELLINGS, 
FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY, 


Herrings & Farrel, 


251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 











c 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


CATALOGUE 





With Classified Index of Contents, 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS IN 
POSTAGE STAMPS, 


Or it may be obtained gratuitously on personal 
application to the Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 








(Rsoon 23, 1604 
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Pleasant to the Taste. Relieve and cure Indigestion, 
Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stomach. Fifty 
,Cents per ‘Box; sen pasteee ORT for Sixty Cents. 
Sold by Druggists. & G. WELLING, 207 Centre St. 


a . MEDICINES. 
Castor Oil and md 


TASTELESS Se°"2i- 


cines can be taken easily and safely in DUNDAS 
DICK & CO’S SOFT CAPSULES, No 
taste. Nosmell. Sold by all Druggists in this city. 


Per Day Uaranteed wing 
$25 wen A pau eaten Se 
Evangelical Alliance Conference, 1873. 


HISTORY, 
ESSAYS, ORATIONS, 


AND OTHER DOCUMENTS 


OF THE SIXTH GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


Held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. 


Edited by Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., and Rev. 8. IRENZUS PRIME, D.D. 
WITH PORTRAITS OF THE REV, MESSRS. PRONIER, CARRASCO, AND COOK, 


. * —<Ti¥ 
IOUS 


NEST KID GLOVES impo! 
SON, LANCDON&CoNY IMPOF 














Royal 8vo, nearly 800 pages, Cloth, $6- 00. 





Asout one hundred men, from various parts of the world, eminent for learn- 
ing, ability, and worth, holding high sank in theology, philosophy, sciénge, and 
literature, men of genius, power, and fame, were carefully selected, and invited 
to prepare themselves, by months and years of study, for the discussion of themes 
of immediate and vital importance. ‘They were chosen, as the men of thought 
and purpose besf fitted to prodtice Treatises which should’ exhibit, in the most 
thorough and exhaustive form, the ‘'kuTH, as sustained by the Holy Scripture 
and the most advanced and enlightened human reason.. The results of this 
concentrated thought and labor are embodied in this volume. : 

Rarely has a volume issued from the press which contained a more varied and 
extensive array of talent and experience. 

The vital topics of Evangelical Theology, the delicate relations of Science and 
Religion, the difficult subjects of practical Benevolence, Philanthropy, and Re- 
form are here discussed by clear, sound, and experienced minds. Pulpit orators, 


| of renown and recognized.’position, have contributed to this volume their best 





productions. 5 

It is, in short, a library of Christian thought and, learning—the latest expres- 
sion of magter-minds upon the important topics that are now moving the Chris- 
tian world—and should be read. by all who would be educated in the thought of 


the age. 





Published by HARPER.& BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
1@~ WILL BE READY ABOUT MARCH 380, 1874. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELL 


Tue Right Hon. Bensamin Disrdeui, who 
now for the second time has been called to the po- 
sition of Premier of Great Britain, was the eldest 
son of the author of The Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. He was born at Bradenham House, 
Buckinghamshire, in 1805, and in youth was 
clerk to a solicitor in London. He is said to 
have been very neglectful of his professional 
duties, for which he evinced neither capacity 
nor taste, and to have passed most of his time 
in reading novels. Released, after a short trial, 


an drony, an eloquence, and a readiness in de- 
bate which made him a natural leader. In the 
course of his electioneering troubles he had a 
personal controversy with DaN1EL O'’ConNELL, 
who in one of his speeches said Disraevi might 
be a descendant of the ‘‘ impenitent thief” men- 
tioned in the Gospels. To this Disraxci sharp- 
ly responded through the papers, concluding as 
follows, in allusion to the ‘‘ repeal rent:” ‘*1 am 
not one of those public beggars whom we see 
swarming with their obtrusive boxes in the 
chapels of your creed, nor am I in possession 





from this engagement, he entered on the career | 


of an author, was for a time a leading con- 
tributor to a short-lived newspaper, and won 
celebrity by a series of brilliant novels. He was 
ambitious of political distinction. Previous to 
1835 he was a radical, but finding nothing was 





of a princely revenue arising from a starving 
set of fanatical slaves.” As member of the 
House from Shrewsbury, elected in 1841, Dis- 
RAELI followed Sir Ropert Pee in that min- 
ister’s protective policy; but when Sir Ropert 
succumbed to the Anti Corn-law League, D1s- 


| RAELI assailed him with unbridled invective. 
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Released from the cares of office, DisraE.i 
again gave the world assurance of his high abil- 
ity as a novelist. In Lothair he devoted to the | 
papacy the same power of social illustration | 
which earlier in Zancred he bestowed on Juda- | 
ism. The novel had a wonderful success, but | 
its popularity soon declined, and it is doubtful | 
if it finds many readers to-day. His earlier nov 
els have long since been lost sight of by the gen- 
eral public. s 

DiIskAELI now returns to power, after five years 
on the opposition benches, with a fair working 
majority in the House of Commons, He has 
not yet indicated what line of policy he intends 
to pursue. His cabinet is said to be made of 
good working material. 

In youth DisRar.i is represented to have been 
an elegant and rather effeminate fop, with long 
ringlets of black silky hair, elaborately dressed, 
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ing is used as reading-rooms for periodicals and 
newspapers, librarian’s and working rooms, apart- 
ments for illustrated books, and the medical and 
theological departments. From the marble-tiled 
hall (forty-eight by eighteen) of the front build- 
ing an iron staircase ascends to the rooms above. 
Passing on through this hall, we enter the grand 
vestibule (forty by thirty-one) which we have 
illustrated. This apartment will be provided 
with six reading tables, where books of refer- 
ence and files of newspapers can be consulted. 
A magnificent staircase, fourteen feet wide, of 
Italian marble, bordered with black marble, and 
having balustrades of variegated marble, and 
newel posts of Sutherland Falls and Lisbon mar- 
ble, leads to the main hall, 108 feet long, eighty 
feet wide, and fifty feet high. 

The first impression made upon the mind on 
entering this hall is its immense capacity for 
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to be gained in that direction, he identified him- 
self with the Tories, and in 1837, after many 
personal tribulations and disappointments, en- 
tered the House of Commons as the Tory mem- 
ber from Maidstone, in conjunction with Mr. 
Wyypuam Lewis, whose widow he afterward 
married. ‘To her is greatly to be attributed 
Disratci’s after-success in life. She brought 
him an immense fortune, and made him a most 


admirable wife—so good that he has often de- 


clared that he had the best wife in England. 
She died last year as Countess of Beaconsfield, 
a dignity accepted for her from Queen Vic- 
TORIA when Disraevt himself refused to be 
raised to the peerage. His progress to political 
influence, if not to preferment, Was rapid. In 
the face of rebuffs and obstacles which would 
have disheartened a less determined or more 
sensitive man, he triumphed over his adversaries 
in the House of Commons, and displayed a wit, 
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He afterward said: 

suppose I ever hated Peet. On the contrary, 

he is the only man under whom I should have 

liked to have served. But I saw very clearly 

that he was the only man it would ‘ make’ me to 
| attack, and I attacked him.” 

Although Disrar.s, through the lukewarm- 
ness of his own party, lacked opportunities of 
| great political preferment, he finally reached the 
| position of Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
| Dersy’s ministry, which fell in 1852. He held 
| the same position in the Derby administration 
| in 1859. In 1866, when the Conservatives again 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Early in March, 
1868, he became Premier by the retirement of 
| Lord Dersy, and he held this position until the 
| defeat of the government on the Irish Church 
| Bill, July, 1868, which brought in the Liberals, 

with Mr. GLapstonr as Prime Minister. 


**Tt is quite a mistake to | 


came into power, he replaced Mr. GLADSTONE as 








and very affected in manner. He was flattered and 
idolized by women. He is now a man of nearly 
seventy years, stoops slightly, has a thoughtful, 
care-worn face, and a tendency to ringlets is still 
observable in his hair. 





THE CINCINNATI PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Cincinnati possesses the largest, best-arranged, 
and only fire-proof public library building in the 
country. We give in this issue illustrations of 
its main hall and its vestibule. The building has | 
a front of eighty feet on Vine Street, between 
Sixth and Seventh streets, and runs back to Col- 
lege Street, with a depth of 190 feet. The front 
is of light-colored Buena Vista freestone, and is 
four stories high, the two lower stories having a 
height of eighteen feet, and the two upper stories 
of sixteen feet. The front portion of the build- 





storing books in its five tiers of alcoves, and 
then the eye is attracted and gratified by its 
graceful and carefully studied architecture, which 
provides that no portion of the shelving is de- 
prived of a proper amount of light. The whole 
ceiling is of ornamented glass, and as the alcoves 
are not floored over, the rear shelves in the low 

er alcoves, which in the Astor Library and Bos- 
ton Public Library are as durk as Egypt, are 
here as well lighted as any in the hall. Besides 
the glass in the main ceiling, there are large sky- 
lights over each of the ranges of alcoves. The 
glass is slightly colored, having a warm reddish 
tint, which takes off the glare and a portion of 
the intensity of the light. There is light enough, 
however, for all practical purposes. If more 
were desired, it could easily be obtained by ador.- 
ing a lighter-colored glass. In the main ceil- 
ing the glazed sections are hung on hinges, and 
can be turned up for ventilation or cleaning the 
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WATCHING THE STORM. 


THE signal station at Fort Gibson, Indian 
Territory, of which we give herewith an illustra- 
tion, is the last in the chain of such stations be- 
longing to the Eastern Division. There is none 
yet established between Fort Gibson and Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, and the atmospheric changes 
over the immense plains of Kansas, the Indian 
Territory, and Texas are recorded at this sta- 
tion. The terrific storms which rise in the Rocky 
Mountains sweep down the deep cafions and val- 
leys, and pass with unabated strength and fury 
over the wide prairies. The stations at Pike’s 
Peak, Denver, and Santa Fe are generally the 
first to give cautionary signals on the approach 
of these storms, 

Our sketch represents a sergeant and assistant 


of the Signal Service at Fort Gibson watching | 


the progress of a storm. ‘They take notes of 
every feature of the tempest, the peculiar forma- 
tion of the clouds, the struggles between con- 
tending currents of air, measure carefully the 
speed of the wind, the degree of moisture in the 
atmosphere, and other matters. All this requires 
the closest and most intelligent observation and 
application day and night. Every day each sta- 
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UNITED STATES SIGNAL SERVICE—WATCHING THP STORM. 


tion reports by telegraph to the chief signal-office 
at Washington, and full detailed reports are sent 
at least once a month. 

The small vignette shows the interior of the 
signal-office. Scientific instruments of the best 
manufacture, such as thermometers, barometers, 
etc., are so arranged as to record the exact state 
of the temperature and other atmospheric phe- 
nomena. ‘The wind-gauge, as shown in the large 
drawing, on the roof, is connected by an electric 
wire with a recording instrument in the interior 
of the office—a drum covered with a long roll of 
paper, on which the instrument records the vary- 
ing degrees of speed. ‘The barometers and ther- 
mometers are placed in a projecting window 
called the ‘‘ shelter.” As a rule, there are two 
officials to each station, a sergeant and an assist 
ant. 

When the signal station was first established 
at Fort Gibson an incident occurred which is 
worthy of mention. The Cherokee Indians re- 
garded the building with great curiosity, mingled 
with awe, for they understood that it was a con- 
trivance for controlling the weather, and the ser- 
geant was looked upon as a weather sorcerer. 
Strangely enongh, a few days after the station 
was put in working order a tremendous storm 


set in, accompanied by a heavy rain-fall. It 
lasted without interruption for several weeks, 
and the Indians, attributing its unusual duration 
to the evil influence of the sorcerer, assembled in 

ge numbers and attacked the station. They 

‘e determined to pull it down and ‘‘ break the 
charm.” Nothing saved it, and with it the lives 
of the officials, but the firm conduct of the com- 
mandant of the fort. The Indians were at last 
persuaded to retire, but, though the object of 
the station was fully explained to them, there 
are many who still regard it with suspicion, and 
look with fear and awe upon the sergeant. 


MODERN GALLANTS, 


Cue gallant of 1874 is an improvement upon 
allant of several generations ago. Certain- 
never foolish enongh to fight and be kill- 

ed for the sake of his lady-love. The means 
which he adopts to secure her favor are of : 
much more prosaic order. His chief aim ap 
pears to be to make himself as much unlike a 
man as circumstances will permit, and to talk to 
her as if he considered she had an understanding 
incapable of grasping any loftier idea than that 


she is one of the sweetest and most nic 

ed beings in existence. In place of a suit of 
mail he wears clothes and. ornaments whic 
tailor, his haberdasher, and his } l ave made 
as extravagant in style an 

ing as possible. ‘The on 

seriously tilted and mauled on some 
charmer’s be compelled by ill 
luck to figure as defendant in a breach-of-prom 
ise case. 

The youthful gallant is, as a rule, a bungler. 
He rarely succeeds in demonstrating that he is 
at his ease. The air of overweening confidence 
which he assumes is not sufficiently well put on 
to disguise the fact th victim to the mis- 
erable feeling that h ; may not’prove suf- 
icient to satisfactori iim throngh the or- 

to which he is ! jected. ‘This can be 
excused, for, as a matte fact, there are com- 
paratively few men, and a very small number of 
young ones, who feel perfectly at home when 
brought into close contact with members of the 
opposite sex. A man talking to a woman 
tionally concludes that he must adopt quite a dif 
ferent tone to that which he would take if he 
were conversing with a being of the same gender 
as himself. He is uncertain as to what vein he 
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prising that 


t is this uncertainty which so | 
Vapid small-talk is 

inchor, and as the conven- 
to-day is rather calculated to 

than to bring them together, 
she to whom it is address- 
warmly respond to his overtures, 
x of trite compliments ex- 
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m to grief 
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many neat and pretty figures of speech as their | 


muddled brains can coin! It is bad enough for 
her to hear these things from noodles who blun- 
der owing to their ignorance; it is almost intol- 
erable for her to listen to them whon they are 
addressed to her by men old enough to know 
better, and who evidently take great pride in ex- 
hibiting their folly. 
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tal length is twenty-five feet six inches; height | 
in the centre, seven feet six inches. Its weight 
is about three and a third tons, without gear. 
The upper plates are of three-sixteenths inch 
iron; the lower, of one-quarter inch. ‘The keel 
and the ends of the boat are of three-inch iron 
plates. ‘The plates are firmly riveted together, 
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iron bars, through which are passed wire ropes, 
and a netting furmed to prevent any one from 
being washed overboard. Round the sides at 
regular intervals are rings, from which depend 
loops of chain, which might be grasped by any 
one in the sea near the boat. 

The inventor claims that this boat will defy 


and supported by an interior frame-work of Tiron. | the heaviest sea, and ride safely through the most 
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having nothing further to say THE NEW LIFE-BOAT “THE Access to the inside of the boat is obtained 
ral, and the state of the ba- PETREL.” | through two square apertures situated in the cen- 
mometer in particular, the , tre of each cone. Being water-ballasted, the 
s placed is indeed a pitia- | ‘Tuts is an engraving of a new life-boat in- | boat can not roll over. ‘The cabin is lighted by 
iy. what an infliction it must | vented by Mr. Cuarman, an English gentleman, | eight dead-lights; and the voyagers once inside, 
man to listen to half the | It is called the life and surf boat, and has been | and the hatches battened down, almost any storm 
iressed to her by un- | named Zhe Petrel. The hull is constructed of | could be weathered in safety. ‘The mast works 
iterally saturated with | wrought iron plates, the shape resembling two | on a hinge, and can be lowered and raised at 
that it is their duty to praise her in as | elongated and irregular truncated cones. Its to- | pleasure. Along the arched top runs a row of 
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THE NEW LIFE-BOAT “THE PETREL.” 


dangerous surf. Recent experiments seem to 
show that the claim is not unfounded. The Pe- 
trel rolls slightly, but beyond a certain point it 
seems to be impossible to make her roll. She is 
many times stronger than ordinary boats, and 
her peculiar shape renders her less liable to in- 
jury than those in common use. She is said 
to be a good sailer, and capable of carrying near- 
ly a hundred persons. 





